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I know that the NEGRO DIGEST is one of the best 
pieces of literature in circulation today. It contains 
wholesome truths as it relates to both races. 


Dr. D. V. Jemison, 
President of the National Baptist Convention, Inc, 


Hearty congratulations for this splendid addition 
to the Voice of the Negro. It will fill a great need, I 
am sure. May I wish for - a aang merited success. 


hop, J. A. Gregg, 
African Methodist ‘Church (4th District) 


I like NEGRO DIGEST. I read it from cover to 
cover, the first time I have done this for many years. 
I think you are on the right track. You will succeed. 
I hope you will have a large number of white readers 
as well as Negro. I hope all the college libraries will 
take the DIGEST. I shall take pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to all my ministers. 


Bishop, R. R. Wright, 
African Methodist Episcopal District) 
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{ Joe Louis, American, shows Nazi 
Max Schmeling how we can hate too 


Tuo Fighters 


Condensed from Liberty 


By Willis N. (Jersey) Jones 


WO MEN stood in the ring 

in 1936, one a white Ger- 

man, the other a _ black 

American. They fought, 

and the black man went down to 
crushing defeat. 

“What was wrong?” he was 
asked. 

“Nothin’,” he said simply. “I 
got whipped, that’s all.” 

No alibi was offered. He took 
his beating like a game sport and 
gentleman. 

But his opponent went back to 
Germany, his pockets full of 
money, his mouth full of brag- 
ging lies. 

- “That Negro is a foul fighter,” 
he said to the newspapermen of 
his own race, “but I took him.” 


When Joe Louis heard that 
Schmeling had maligned him, he 
felt bitter hatred. Only one thing 
could cure it. He wanted a chance 
at “that Smellin’” again. For two 
years he waited, then a return 
match was arranged. 

A black cyclone met the Ger- 
man heavyweight. Even as he en- 
tered the ring Schmeling sensed 
disaster. Before the bell rang he 
had the look of a beaten man. He 
cowered on the defense from the 
start, and threw only two faint- 
hearted punches. The massacre 
lasted 2 minutes 4 seconds—one 
of the shortest battles in major 
ring history. 

Entering the ranks of their res- 
pective nations’ armies, it was 
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fitting that ap fighters 
should typify so perfectly the con- 


flicting priaciples. and) chacacter-, 


istics in back of them. 
Schmeling, as observed in this 
country during the decade 1929+ 
38, was seen to be arrogant, en- 
vious, greedy for money, and with 
no sense of loyalty or gratitude. 
And though he was a good 
fighter, he could be licked before 


he started, as Joe Louis proved, « 


As a member of the Nazi Party 
and soldier in the German army, 
he was given charge of one of 
the most brutal concentration 
camps in Europe—Osciecim in 
Poland—which he bossed for 
more than a year. Later he be- 
came an officer in the Nazi para- 
chute troops, was wounded in 
Crete, and announced his perma- 
nent retirement from the ring. 
Unlike Schmeling, the Brown 
Bomber was always a modest win- 
nec and gallant loser. Born in 


poverty, bis and wealth have 
left him unspoiled. Honesty and 
loyalty areas natural to him as 
breathing. Prize fighting is a 
hard-bitten and often dirty busi- 
ness, but Joe Louis has kept. it 
cleaner than it ever has been. 
Before he enlisted, he gave his 
winnings in a bout to the Navy 
Relief Society. Now he’s a sérge- 
ant in the cavalry. 

Americans like Joe Louis don’t 
make a ‘practice of hating, but 
they can hate if shocked into it 
by some violent outrage to their 
sense of decency and fair play, 
such as the one experienced by 
Louis after his first bout with 
Schmeling. An aroused Ameri- 
can, like an aroused Joe Louis, 
can be a fearful thing toa hated 
enemy. 

A lot of other Max Schmelings 
in Berlin are learning what one 
Max Schmeling learned in a New 
York ring nearly five years ago. 


The Diplomat and Mr. Lincoln 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN was found by a foreign diplo- 
mat in the act of blacking his own boots. The diplomat 
in all his elegance exclaimed, “So, Mr. President, you 
black your own boots?” 

“Yes,” replied President Lincoln. “Whose boots do 
you black?” 


“People Are Important.” 


{ A fighting FDR can still swing 


Dixie back into New Deal camp 


Will Nhe South Secede? 


Condensed from Harpers 


Carroll 


R the first time since the 
Fs of Roosevelt, South- 
ern conservatives, the main- 
spring of Democratic Par- 
ty strength, have within their 
gtasp the means to victory. 
Today for the first time they 
hold the balance of power in the 
Party and in Congress. They are 
in a position to destroy the New 
Deal and to help elect a Harding. 
An alliance between these men 
and James A. Farley of New 
York would constitute a potent 
force at the 1944 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. Nearly one- 


third of the convention votes are 
held by Southerners. 


CARROLL KILPATRICK is the 
Washington correspondent of the 
Raleigh News and Observer and the 
Birmingham Age-Herald. He was 
born in Montgomery, Alabama, and 
for a time worked on the Advertiser. 
There he was associated with Grover 
Cleveland Hall, editor of the Ad- 
vertiser and a mighty man in those 
parts, famous for his fight against 
the Klan. 


Copyrig 


Kilpatrick 


If it is necessary to defeat the 
Party to achieve their ends, anti- 
Administration Democrats in the 
South will do that too. They are 
desperate men. And they know 
that the South will not go Re- 
publican. 

They are in a position to cut off 
their noses to spite their faces— 


‘without doing injury to them- 


selves. Republican landslides will 
not affect the political fortunes 
of men like Glass and Byrd of 
Virginia, O’Daniel of Texas, Bai- 
ley of North Carolina, or George 
of Georgia. They haven't had any 
patronage to speak of anyway. 
Two Southern governors, Sam 
Jones of Louisiana and Frank M. 
Dixon of Alabama, have called 
for the formation of a Southern 
Democratic Party. 
A portentous factor in Southern 
politics is the resurgence of ra- 
cial antagonisms. It has been said 
by responsible persons that race 
relations in the South are worse 
than they have been in fifty years. 
This time the Southerner is not 
being told that the Republican 
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Party is the mortal enemy of 
“white supremacy.” Instead, he 
is being told that the enemy is 
the New Deal in general and 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt in 
particular. 

“White Supremacy” graces the 
Democratic Party standard at the 
top of every ballot printed in the 
South, and it always has been the 
rallying cry of Southern politics. 
But seldom since 1865, and cer- 
tainly not since the Populist days 
at the close of the century, has 
it been so ominous a cry as it is 
today. 

When crotchety old Senator 
Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith of 
South Carolina walked out of the 
1936 Democratic National Con- 
vention because a Negro offered 
a prayer, the majority of white 
Southerners paid little attention. 

Race relations below the Poto- 
mac were improving. Lynchings 
had declined from several score a 
year to four or five. Respectable 
newspapers were advocating re- 
forms to benefit the Negro. There 
was “better feeling” between the 
races, even if there was much else 
to be desired. 


A section that once had just 
grievances against the national 
government saw many of them 
removed in the first and second 
terms of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
one of the few Presidents who 
ever had a genuine interest in the 
South. 

Today's outburst against the 


April 


Administration is not based on 
old and just grievances, but on 
fake grievances manufactured by 
the demagogue. 

The white man again is being 
taught to hate the black man; the 
farmer is being taught to hate the 
laborer, 

It is an old pattern. It is as old 
as John C. Calhoun would be 
were he alive today. It manifested 
itself in the days immediately be- 
fore the Civil War, at the end of 
the century when Populism was 
rampant, and again in the 1920's 
when the Ku Klux Klan was re- 
vived. 

Political power and the pre- 
servation of the status quo are 
more important to the Southern 
tuling class and the politicians 
they control than the eradication 
of poverty and the liberation of 
former slaves. Their proximity to 
great poverty and ignorance has 
made them more fearful of 
change than men anywhere else 
in the country. 

Newspapers that a few years 
ago fought for fair treatment of 
the Negro are on the defensive 
today. The Southern demagogue 
has cried “nigger” and men are 
on the march. 

A Southern congressman re- 
cently told me how much aroused 
people were everywhere he had 
been in his State. Many were 
armed and prepared for the worst, 
he said. I asked him what he 
thought could be done to calm 


tempers on both sides. “I don’t 
think just killing a few niggers 
would do much good,” he replied. 
“The trouble is too widespread.” 

I have heard more than one 
congressman say that the aim of 
those who would abolish the poll 
tax is to make a mongrel race in 
the South. One highly respected 
congressman who told me this 
assured me, however, that he 
would not allow his daughter “to 
marry a nigger.” 

Such talk is not new in the 
South. But it would have been 
unusual to hear people talk that 
way a few years ago. 

Many persons interpreted the 
defeat of Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge of Georgia in the 1942 
Democratic primary as a warning 
to other Southern demagogues. It 
must be remembered, however, 
that there were other than race 
issues in the campaign; foremost 
among them was Talmadge’s at- 
tack on the schools. 

Moreover, Ellis Arnall, who 
defeated the red-gallused govern- 
or, made a few rabble-rousing 
anti-Negro speeches himself. His 
chief claim to respect was that 
he did not propose to ride the 
issue once he was elected. 

The basis of the new “Negro 
problem” is economic. Negroes 
have jobs. Cooks no longer can 
be hired for $4 or $5 a week. 
Their husbands make enough 
money in defense industries to 
support them. 
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White resentment against the 
“independence” which this new- 
found wealth has brought to the 
serving class has aroused the 
deepest and bitterest animosities. 

Stories about Negro “impu- 
dence” spread over the side fence 
and in the parlor like wildfire. 
“The Negro can no longer be 
kept in his place,” it is said. 

Stories that have been told 
about Mrs. Roosevelt would 
shame the devil. The “Eleanor 
Club” rumor had her trying to 
get all the colored cooks out of 
the kitchens by Christmas. 

Some believe that the story was 
Axis-inspired. I suspect that it 
was of native origin. Axis fifth 
columnists and radical Negro 
leaders may fan the embers of 
racial discord, but we have to ad- 
mit that the ground is fertile for 
their activity. 

It is natural of course that con- 
flicts arise whenever people who 
have occupied an inferior position 
find opportunities to advance 
themselves. It is natural also that 
white beneficiaries of the Negro’s 
inferior position should protest 
against his advancement. 

Large bodies of Northern Ne- 
gto troops in small Southern 
towns have aroused all sorts of 
fears and multiplied the problems 
of many communities. 

Senator Bankhead last year ask- 
ed General Marshall not to send 
any more Northern Negro troops 
to Southern camps. The Army 


Chief of Staff replied that he 
could fulfill no such request. 

A short time later, however, 
the State’s senators, governor, 
and civic leaders persuaded the 
Army Air Forces to abandon a 
plan to establish an advanced air 
training center at Tuskegee to 
augment the preliminary flight 
training school for Negroes al- 
ready there. 

Last summer Governor Dixon 
of Alabama, a shrewd and ambi- 
tious politician, catapulted him- 
self into the national spotlight by 
refusing to sign a federal contract 
to produce textiles in the State's 
prison mills because of the fair- 
employment - practices clause 
against discrimination. The clause 
is in all federal contracts. 

‘In a long statement Dixon 
charged that the New Deal was 
trying to overthrow the existing 
social structure of the region. He 
said that the clause meant that 
white men would work side by 
side with black men. This he 
would not countenance. The 
President's Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices, he said 
later, was nothing but a “Kan- 
garoo Court . . . dedicated to the 
abolition of segregation in the 
South.” 

A short time thereafter Gess- 
ner T. McCorvey, chairman of 
the Alabama State Democratic 
Executive Committee and_ close 
friend of Dixon, wrote, in an 
open letter to the chairman of the 


Aprit 


Democratic National Committee, 
that it was impossible to raise par- 
ty funds because of the Adminis- 
tration’s Negro policy and its at- 
tempt to abolish the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting. 

He added: “I can say to you 
that President Roosevelt and his 
wife have done more toward up- 
setting and disturbing the friend- 
ly relations heretofore existing be- 
tween the white people and the 
colored people of the South than: 
all of the other Presidents and 
their wives who have occupied the 
White House during the time I 
have been old enough to take no- 
tice of such matters.” 

Repeal of the poll tax laws, as. 
Mr. McCorvey knows, would not 
open the polls to Negroes in the 
South, It would open them to. 
hundreds of thousands of poor 
whites, the overwhelming major- 
ity of whom would vote for the 
New Deal. 


For example, the Montgomery 
Advertiser said that poll tax re- 
would arm dispossessed 
whites “with a political power 
that the responsible citizens can- 
not afford to grant,” and would 
“invest the pauperized thousands 
of our people with the balance of 
power in Alabama politics.” 

The Birmingham Age-Herald, 
writing for poll tax repeal, said 
that “many believe... it would 
be dangerous to let that portion 
of the people known as ‘labor’ 
vote its full strength.” It observed 
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that so many people were dis- 
franchised that “you can hardly 
call it ‘government by the peo- 
ple’ at all in a great part of the 
South.” It is worth remembering 
that North Carolina, which re- 
pealed the poll tax twenty years 
ago, is the strongest pro-Roose- 
velt state in the country. 

The objective of such men as 
Dixon and Jones in advocating 
a Southern Democratic Party is 
clear, They are laying the founda- 
tion for the campaign in 1944 
against all Southern New Dealers. 
They are trying to capture the 
machinery that will give them 
control of the delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention 
in order that they may prevent 
the nomination of President 
Roosevelt or his candidate. If 
they fail they are prepared to 
launch a rump party in the South 
that would mean the defeat of the 
Democratic candidate. 


The Jones-Dixon team is not 
working alone. During a recent 
extraordinary session of the Ala- 
bama legislature Senator W. Lee 
O’Daniel of Texas was the only 
person invited to address it. Ac- 
cording to the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, the legislators were “‘ap- 
plauding regularly” before the 
Texan had progressed five min- 
utes into his speech. Applause 
“rocked the House Chamber” 
when he expressed his antipathy 
to. the forty-hour week. He 
“struck many harmonious chords” 
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when he denounced federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

In Congress, Representative 
John E, Rankin. of seek 
regularly makes savage atta 
against the President's Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practices 
and all opponents of the poll tax. 

In the 1942 Democratic _pri- 
mary in South Carolina, New 
Deal Senator Burnet R, Maybank 
came within an inch of defeat at 
the hands of Eugene Blease, half- 
brother of the late Senator Cole 
Blease, who ran on a violent anti- 
Negro platform. 

A philosophic basis for a Repub- 
lican alliance with Southern con- 
servatives has existed for years. 
The race question and memories 
of Reconstruction alone stand jin 
the way of its accomplishment. 
Frederick Jackson Turner, the 
historian, Wrote in 1907 that as 
long as the Negro remains “there 
will be a Southern sectionalism.” 

It seems almost as certain that 
there will be a Southern political 
party devoted to “white su- 
premacy.” With the race issue 
what it is today, the chance for a 
split in the South along conserva- 
tive-liberal lines are almost_ nil, 
Conservatives already have arro- 
gated unto themselves the “white 
supremacy” slogan, thus putting 
the most advanced politician on 
the defensive. 

The division between Southern 
conservatism and Northern Re- 
publicans does not prevent a 


working alliance. On labor ques- 
tions the G.O.P. frequently has 
been happy to allow Democrats 
like Smith of Virginia, Cox of 
Georgia, and Connally of Texas 
carry the ball. 


These Democrats are pulling 
the old stops on the organ of re- 
action. They are taking advantage 
of all the strains and jams brought 
about by the war and the nation’s 
economic dislocations. They will 
wring every drop they can out of 
the race question, They will beat 
the unions over the ears to the 
delight of the farmer. They will 
try to paralyze the extension of 
social security and electric power 
co-operatives. They will have Re- 
publican support. 

For example, Southern oppo- 
nents of the anti-poll tax bill won 
their filibuster with the aid and 
consent of the Republican leader- 
ship in the Senate. 

After all, why should Republi- 

_ cans want the poll tax abolished? 
It would not enfranchise the Ne- 
gro, the only important Southern 
group that would vote Republi- 
can, but it would enfranchise a 
great number of poor whites who 
would add strength to the New 
Deal. 

Sponsors of the measure to 
abolish the poll tax, which is a 
prerequisite to voting in eight 
Southern States, were overcon- 
fident after their easy victory in 
the House of Representatives 
three weeks before the 1942 elec- 
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tions. The Republican House 
leadership, in a bid for Northern 
Negro votes, had helped get out 
the vote. 

But after the elections, when 
the bill got to the Senate, not a 
single Republican made a speech 
for it. The fight was between 
Democratic leaders and Southern 
Democrats, When an attempt was 
made to kill the filibuster by im- 
posing cloture on debate, the Re- 
publican leadership voted with 
the filibusters against cloture. 

Reports circulated on Capitol 
Hill that a “deal” had been 
struck between Southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans. It was said, 
for example, that the two groups 
agreed to join forces in the new 
Congress to repeal the forty-hour- 
week provisions of the Wages and 
Hours Act. 

Walter White, secretary of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
charged, in a letter to Senator Mc 
Nary, the minority leader, that 
the “Republicans are not sincere 
and that they are playing both 
sides of the fence on this vital 
issue.” 

“Your refusal to vote for clo- 
ture,” he told Senator McNary, 
“gives credence to the report that 
a deal has been worked out.” 

It was during this debate that 
Senator McKellar of Tennesse 
denounced Majority Leader Bark- 
ley, who had called the bill up 
for consideration, and referred to 


Senator Connally of Texas, floor 
manager for the filibusterers, as 
“my new leader.” 

“Let me say,” shouted Senator 
Connally, ‘that Thaddeus Stevens, 
in the days of Reconstruction— 
in the deepest wells of his hatred 
—or Charles Summer, in the most 
intense moments of his bitterness 
and rancor, never proposed an 
outrage such as this which is now 
tendered us by our own party and 
by our own leaders, who prefer a 
few little votes somewhere to the 
support of the respectable South- 
ern Democrats.” 

The question where traditional 
Southern Democrats are going is 
of importance for the nation and 
perhaps for the world. Will the 
South abandon the national par- 
ty? Will it split the party and 
thereby defeat it? Will it provide 
the means by which another Hard- 
ing reaches the White House? 

I think that there is only one 
person who can answer those 
questions. He has been thrice 
elected President of the United 
States, Southerners gave him his 
most overwhelming vote every 
time. Even today many politi- 
cians in the South who are an- 


Away Down In Dine 
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gered by his every act tell the 
voters that they are for him. 
Among the people the Presi- 
dent has a great following still, 
despite all that has been accom- 
plished by the new Southern 
demagogues of the right. The 
New Deal was an education to 
the South. It was a stimulating 
and liberalizing influence. 
Perhaps there is more liberalism 
under the Southern surface than 
meets the eye. A fighting Roose- 
velt probably could rally the ma- 
jority in the South to vote for 
him or for his choice of a succes- 
sor. The President is acquainted 
with the facts of the Southern re- 
volt, but his thoughts and en- 
ergies necessarily have been 
turned from domestic politics. 
The fight to overcome the lead 
of the modern political secession- 
ists will not be an easy one. It 
cannot be won with a speech or 
two. But if the Administration 
is rejuvenated politically, if it can 
drive to victory abroad and to 
clarity of purpose at home, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt once more can 
impel his Southern enemies to 
seek cover. That is, unless the 
New Deal has run its course. 


SOUTHERN FARMERS make $186 a year, tenant 
farmers $73 a year and share croppers $38 or 10c a day. 
This is getting down to the level of the untouchbles 
in India. 


The Protestant 
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How many of these prominent Negroes in the armed services do 
you know? 


” ot 


is the only Ne- won a Navy is the most 
gro general in Cross by his famous sergeant 
the U. S. Army. heroism at Pearl in the U. S&. 


Harbor. 


~ 


towed a raft of commands the is the highest — 
wounded - sailors only Negro Air ranking Negro 
through the Pac- Corps pursuit medical officer. 
ific. squadron. 


(See answers on Inside Back Cover) 
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comes in healthy doses 


EGRO HUMOR is one of 

the most delightful prod- 
N ucts of our American 

culture. I refer, of course, 
to the genuine variety not the 
meretricious “racial” humor of 
stage and fiction. I have in mind 
the type that you encounter in 
the Jim Crow car or in a casual 
conversation on the street corner. 
Often earthy and always spon- 
taneous, it is a sharp-witted and 
pungent “summing up” of a situa- 
tion that leaves nothing to be 
added. 

Riding downtown recently on 
the Norfolk street car, I “picked 
up” a conversation with my seat 
mate. The talk came around as it 
always does, to churches and 
preachers. My unknown com- 
panion evidently did not like his 
pastor. 

“You know,” he said, “he 
‘spose t’ve been up Union to git 
an education, but he didn’t git it, 
he left it there.” And I consider 
that a highly philosophical obser- 
vation. 

On another occasion, I heard 


4 Negro humo: at expense cf white man 


Dark Laughter 


Condensed from Norfolk Journal-Guide 


By Arthur P. Davis 


a Negro describe graphically the 
most crooked card game he had 
ever sat in. “Them guys,” he said, 
“was so crooked, you couldn't 
turn your head to spit; you had 
to spit right in the middle of the 
table.” 

A great deal of Negro humor 
is concerned with fooling the 
white man. This, of course, is only 
natural, for the underdog has to 
be smarter than the upper in or- 
der to survive. A large part of 
the Negro’s fun comes out of ap- 
pearing stupid when in reality he 
has complete control of the sit- 
uation and knows that he has. 

Bill Robinson tells a joke il- 
lustrating this survival technique: 
A colored boy worked for a Greek 
in a New York shoe-shine parlor. 

From a nearby hotel, a white 
man used to come each morning 
to have his shoes polished; and 
each day, after the job was com- 
pleted, the man used to play a 
little game with the boy. He 
would hold out both hands to the 
Negro for him to make a choice. 
In one hand there would be a 
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$20 gold piece; in the other, a 
fifty-cent piece. Each morning 
the Negro grinned and took the 
fifty-cents. At that the two white 
men would exchange amused 
glances and then laugh heartily 
at the poor Negro’s dumbness. 

After a month of this play, the 
Greek thought he would speak to 
the boy. “You dumb fool,” he 
exclaimed, “why don’t you take 
that $20 gold piece?” 

The Negro looked pityingly at 
the Greek. “Boss,” he said, “the 
first time I take that $20, that 
white man’s gonna git tired of 
playing that game.” 

In the Norfolk Navy Yard re- 
cently, a Negro sitting down at 
some sort of scraping job fell fast 
asleep. The foreman came by and 
tapped the worker's shoulder, but 
there was no response. He then 
shook the man violently. Sub- 
consciously realizing what had 
happened, the Negro in a fervent 
voice cried out: “Amen, Lord, 
AMEN!” 

“You are sleeping on the job,” 
the foreman accused. 

“Not me, suh, I was jes’ pray- 
ing. I talks to the Lord every day 
this time, yessuh.” 

Like Mrs. Malaprop, the Ne- 
gro has a positive genius for mis- 
pronunciation, bu t strangely 
enough in spite of his word- 
mangling the meaning is always 
clear. During the 1917-21 migra- 
tion to the North, a friend told 


me that he had occasion to ride 
through Georgia on a train, Com- 
ing to one little town, he saw 
several typical red-necked Georg- 
ians with shotguns on their shoul- 
ders, patrolling the station to 
stop Negroes from leaving. 


As the train stopped, one Ne- 
gto dressed in tattered blue jeans 
sidled up to the Jim Crow car. 
“Where you going, Jim?” one of 
the patrollers asked. “Jes up the 
road a piece, Boss,” and Jim 
gtinned and got into the car. 
Waiting for the train to start, he 
sweated profusely. 


But as soon as the train cleared 
the station, Jim began first to 
chuckle and then to laugh in 
ever-increasing whoops. “I told 
them pecks,” he confided to me 
in the car, “I going up the road 
a piece, but I going to DES 
TROY, Michigan.” 

And the Negro’s humor can 
often become a razor-keen weap- 
on of defense against ridicule and 
insult. In the November Survey 
Graphic, Sterling Brown tells the 
story of a Negro washerwoman 
who sat down beside a white 
sailor on the street car. 


The sailor immediately sprang 
to his feet, the picture of injured 
dignity. “Thank you, son,” the 
old lady said, “I know I right 
broad, but I didn’t need this 
whole seat. You know, you sho 
look cute in that pretty white suit 
Joe Louis bought for you.” 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


"Is Hollywood Jain ta Negroes 
Ju Its Films?” 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) — 


OLLYWOOD, film capi- 

tal of America, stands 

indicted of distorted, 

unjust and disdainful 

treatment of the Negro in its mo- 
vies of the past decade. 

Not only an overwhelming 
number of Negroes but a major- 
ity of whites believe that the por- 
trayal of the Negro on the screen 
has been degrading and far from 
truthful, acording to this month's 
Negro Digest Poll. 

The newest flock of films which 
have given bigger but not always 
better roles to Negroes has not 
changed the opinion of movie go- 
ers that the conventional portray- 
al of Negroes as crap shooters, 
watermelon eaters, and Stepin 
Fetchits is being revised. 

A cross-section of American 
citizens was queried on the ques- 
tion: 

“Is Hollywood Fair To Ne- 
groes In Its Films?” 


2% 
Undecided 


Negro objections to Hollywood 
pictures center mainly about the 
failure to give colored actors any 
roles but that of common menials 
or straight entertainers. The Ne- 
gro sectional vote was: 

Yes No Undecided 


North 1% 96% 3% 
West.. 0% 97% 3% 
South 3% 86% 11% 


Opinions among whites were 
sharply split between North and 
South with most Dixie movie-go- 
ers believing that Hollywood's 
presentation of the Negro in such 
roles as “Gone With The Wind” 
is accurate, 

Yes No Undecided 


North 19% 79% 2% 
West 18% 79% 3% 
South 72% 11% 17% 


The coming attractions from 
Hollywood which some film writ- 
ers have alleged will give Ne- 
groes fuller and more realistic 
roles may counteract these opin- 
ions but some Negro film review- 
ers claim that the new features 
which they have previewed are 
no better than the old. 


By Virginia Wright 


Condensed from Los Angeles Daily News 


OLLYWOOD, at last, 
H has repented its sin of 
omission regarding the 
Negroes in its midst. 
While conceding that colored en- 
tertainers are consistent show 
stoppers, producers have been 
satisfied, in the past, to spot them 
around for the sake of buoyancy. 
If pressed, MGM would prob- 
ably admit that Lena Horne and 
the Berry Bos., pulled “Panama 
Hattie” out of the doldrums. Co- 
lumbia might concede that Hazel 
Scott is the high spot of “Some- 
thing to Shout About,” and Jack 
Benny certainly would be the first 
to decorate Rochester's head with 
laurels. 
Twentieth-Century has kept 
the Nicholas Bros. under long 
term contract to spike its musi- 
cals! Warner Bros. brightened 
“Casablanca” by setting Dooley 


Wilson before a piano. That stu- 
dio even went so far, at one time, 
as to make a short subject with 
the Katherine Dunham dancers. 

Yet ever since “The Green 
Pastures” in 1936, Hollywood has 
ignored the tremendous appeal of 
an all-colored show. “The Green 
Pastures” was merely a stage hit 
which happened to have a Negro 
cast, and like any other hit, 
tempted movie moguls to try it on 
the screen, The same applies to 
Metro’s “Cabin in the Sky,” which 
soon will be released. 

It has remained for 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox to play the first real 
tribute to colored entertainers in 
an original story called “Stormy 
Weather.” What started out to be 
a cavalcade of Negro song and 
dance has developed now into 
a personalized story of Bill Ro- 
binson, looking back on 25 years 


Hollywood 
Gain to 
Negroes?” 
YES: 


in the entertainment world. 

Although Robinson, looking 
and acting a good 20 years young- 
er than his actual age of 64, plays 
himself, “Stormy Weather” isn’t 
meant to be a factual biography. 
It merely pins its story threat on 
Robinson's reminiscences, as he 
looks over a theatrical trade pa- 
per, dedicated to the 25th anni- 
versary of colored entertainment. 
The various complimentary ads 
recall to his mind incidents in a 
career ranging from 1918 to the 
present war. 

Almost a continuous sucession 
of production numbers, songs and 
dances, “Stormy Weather” opens 
in Harlem's armory during World 
War I, sends Robinson overseas 
as a soldier, then brings him back 
to New Orleans, Beale Street, 
Chicago, and New York, closing 


NO: 
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on a war benefit at the Cotton 
Club. 

In this exclusively colored cast, 
Bill Robinson is surrrounded by 
such famous figures as Lena 
Horne, Fats Walter, Cab Callo- 
way and his band, Dooley Wilson, 
Ernest Whitman, the Nicholas 
Bros., the Tramp band, Florence 
O’Brien, Katherine Dunham, 
Shelton Brooks and Babe Wallace. 

Andrew Stone, an expert in the 
blending of musical themes, re- 
turns to directing with this sure- 
fire production, which should 
start a vogue for all-colored films. 

Producing Artists, Inc. the 
new company organized by A. 
and S. Lyons, Inc., (agent for Ira 
Gershwin among other) already 
has announced production of 
“Porgy and Bess” for sometime 
in the future, 


By Joha T. McManus 


Condensed from PM 


AST JULY, at a luncheon 
conference of Hollywood 
studio heads, Wendell 
Willkie asked the movie 
industry to make a noble contri- 
bution to the world fight on race 
imperialism. He asked for a new 
deal for the American Negro in 
movies, for an end to smug su- 
periority and for acknowledg- 
ment of the Negro as a member 


in full good standing in Ameri- 
can society. 

The response was colossal. 
Walter Wanger, speaking for the 
producers (he and Col. Darryl 
Zanuck were co-hosts)) hailed 
the appeal as “one of the greatest 
moments this industry has ever 
had for doing the job we have 
all dreamed of doing for our 
country and the world.” 
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It was all as if a new Emanci- 
pation Proclamation had been 
signed, Orders were barked from 
every studio. Agents and talent 
scouts went to town. Soon Holly- 
wood was teeming with all man- 
ner of Negro artistry and stories 
with new angles on Negroes. 

As a result, movie audiences 
will soon see a new cycle of mo- 
vies, with such eminent Negro 
artists as Bill Robinson, Hazel 
Scott, Lena Horne, Ethel Waters, 
Duke Ellington, Louis Arm- 
strong, Cab Calloway, Teddy Wil- 
son, Fats Waller, the Golden 
Gate Quartet, Kenneth Spencer, 
Katherine Dunham, Rex Ingram 
and more. 

But America will meet these 
artists, many of them new and 
stunning surprises for movie-go- 
ers, in movies that venture noth- 
ing new or enlighted in under- 
standing of the Negro in his 
rightful position in American 
life. What Hollywood has done, 
in the movies made thus far under 
the new dispensation, has been 
simply to exploit more colossally 
than ever the reservoir of Negro 
talent. 

The movies on the way are 
largely either all-Negro (segrega- 
tion-as-usual), or productions 
with carefully insulated Negro 
sequences. Those Negro artists 
who find their way into scenes 
with whites are patronized or 
apologized for with the same old 
fearful eye on the Negro-hating 


April 


trade. Meanwhile, there has been 
virtually no attempt to purge 
films of the false but enduring 
Negro stereotypes—the eye-roll- 
ers, the Uncle Toms, the white- 
ghost shivers. 

Instead, we now have added to 
these abnormalities the zoot-suits 
and the Afro-maniacs, as well as 
a variety of ingratiating new tal- 
ents and faces, all ironically help- 
ing to perpetuate the concept that 
the Negro is still just a happy- 
go-lucky ward of democracy. 

“Star-Spangled Rhythm’s” zoot- 
suit sequence proves that Negroes 
can be made their own worst cari- 
caturists. Rochester is an old hand 
at it,but Katherine Dunham is a 
noted folk-dance interpreter who 
has an MA in sociology. 

“Something To Shout About” 
introduces Hazel Scott to movies, 
but apologizes for her presence 
in a Broadway boarding house by 
explaining she’s the girl friend of 
the handy man (James Walker). 
Hazel is a Juilliard School gradu- 
ate. 

“Cabin In The Sky” is a tradi- 
tional, all- Negro psalmshouter. 
Negroes are portrayed in persist- 
ent crap-shooting, razoring stere- 
otypes. 

“Stormy Weather,” langorous 
Lena Horne’s third movie, follows 
Hollywood's custom of exploiting 
Negro talent either in Jimcrow 
films like this or as menials or 
clowns in movies with white 
players. Still in production, “Stor- 
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my Weather” has in its cast Bill 
Robinson, Fats Waller and other 
notable Negro artists. It may turn 
out to be a mighty entertaining 


movie, but it in no sense repre- 
sents the fulfillment of Holly- 
wood’s pledge to regard the Ne- 
gro as an integral part of Amer- 
ican life. 


NO: 


Despite the challenge of sug- 
gested movies on such Negroes 
as Capt. Hugh Mulzac and the 
late George Washington Carver, 
Hollywood will not or dares not 
accept the Negro as a first-rate 
citizen. Until it does, the movies 
must stand convicted of sidestep- 
ping their pledge to grant the 
Negro a new deal. 


By Langston Hughes 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


HIS IS a very touchy sub- 

ject with Negro actors, I 

know a great many of 

them personally and like 
them, and like some of them 
much better as people than I do 
as actors—so I hope they don’t 
get mad at me for what I am 
about to say. But the time has 
come for them to do better, parti- 
cularly in Hollywood. 

For a generation now, the Ne- 
gro has been maligned, caricatur- 
ed, and lied about on the Ameri- 
can screen, and pictured to the 
whole world in theatres from Los 
Angeles to Bombay, Montreal to 
Cape Town as being nothing 
more than a funny-looking, dull- 
witted but comic servant. Even 
Hollywood knows that is not a 
true picture of American Negro 
life. Of course, we have in our 
group funny-looking, dull-witted, 


comic domestics—as have the 
Jews, the Irish, the Poles, and the 
just ordinary New England and 
old-stock white folks. But Holly- 
wood does not people the screen 
exclusively with such characters 
when it comes to white folks. 

Those roles, speaking by and 
large, are ALL they give us to do 
on the screen—yes sir, yes ma’am, 
come seven, come eleven, praise- 
de-Lawd, whaw - whaw - whaw, 
boss roles. To judge from the 
Hollywood screen, nobody would 
think there was an educated, well- 
groomed, self-respecting Negro 
in America—or that many col- 
ored servants speak perfect Eng- 
lish and are not afraid of ghosts 
or their employers. 

It is time now for the Negro 
actor to stop degrading the Ne- 
gro people on the screen. With 
defense work running full blast, 
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they can all get jobs elsewhere, 
if it is still a matter of bread and 
meat, Poverty used to be the old 
excuse. They used to say, “But 
we have to make a living.” 

Unfortunately, some colored ac- 
tors continue to think of Holly- 
wood only as a job. They do not 
seem to realize that the motion 
picture is and has always been one 
of the greatest propaganda and 
educational mediums in the 
world. And that millions of peo- 
ple take what they see on the 
screen to be an approximate rep- 
resentation of contemporary life 
in America—which is why so 
many otherwise uninformed peo- 
ple all over the earth think so 
disparagingly of the American Ne- 
gro—because they see him on the 
screen—the only place they see 
him—always so stupidly portray- 
ed—and portrayed by Negroes. 

Some of our colored artists are 
very fine actors, and they do ex- 
cellently by the miserable material 
Hollywood gives them. They are 
sometimes very bothered inside 
themselves at the roles assigned 
them. Others have a hard and cyn- 
ical approach to their art. “Ne- 
groes have no money,” they say. 
“They don’t support us. White 
folks pay our salaries.” 

That certainly explains, but can 
never excuse what they are doing 
to the Negro people. The Bund- 
ists and Fifth Columnists can very 
well say, “Hitler pays us. That is 
why we are betraying America.” 
Money never meant decency. 


April 


The best of our Negro actors 
who have been workin; in Hol- 
lywood for years have enough 
money now, or should have, to 
retire for the rest of their days. 
Living comfortably like ladies and 
gentlemen and owning their own 
lovely California homes, there is 
no longer any reason for them to 
keep on being domestic Uncle 
Toms for celluloid white folks 
and carrying to all the Allied Na- 
tions in these serious times Holly- 
wood’s false version of the Ne 
gro’s inferiority. 

There are great roles for Negro 
artists to play. Let Louise Beavers 
play Sojourner Truth or the life 
of that renowned poetess of 
George Washington’s day, Phyllis 
Wheatley. Let that fine actress 
Hattie McDaniel, play Harriet 
Tubman in a sure-enough Gone 
With The Wind that shows how 
slavery was wiped out and how 
courageous Negro men and wom- 
en helped to wipe it out. Let 
that great colored showman, Clar- 
ence Muse, play Colonel Charles 
Young or Crispus Attucks. Let 
Leigh Whipper play the late Dr. 
George Washington Carver or the 
Emperor Haile Selassie. Let sup- 
erb Ethel Waters play Black Pat- 
ti, the Marian Anderson of her 
day, beautiful in lace and span- 
gles. Let the glamorous Lena 
Horne play a lovely and heroic 
Negro war nurse in North Africa 
or the South Seas—for there are 


Negro nurses abroad, and good 
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looking ones at that! 

Why should Miss Horne, in her 
first important screen role, have 
to be a strumpet and a hussy? I 
presume, Hollywood thinks that 
the white world thinks that all 
Negro women are strumpets and 
hussies if they are pretty, comic 
servants if they are not so pretty 
—and Hollywood above all wants 
to be box-office, even though it 
betrays a race in the process. 


But do the finest Negro actors 
in the world have to continue to 
help a prejudiced Hollywood 
make money at the expense of the 


decency and good-will of the Ne- 
gro people? Couldn’t Rochester 
give all those actors jobs in his 
defense factory making pata- 
chutes? Or do you suppose that 
in real life they are all stupid and 
lazy? Personally, I know that is 
not true. They are hard-working, 
talented men and women. 

But when white folks see them 
in the movies, they think these 
Negro actors are portraying their 
REAL selves. That is what makes 
the fantasy of the screen so dan- 
gerously harmful to the colored 
people, And that is why it is time 
now, actors, for you-all to stop. 


Non-Paying Best Seller 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, author of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” was the victim of both play and book 


pirates. 


First serial rights to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” netted her 


a paltry $300 from 


the National Era, an anti-slavery 


publication in Washington. 
She never received a penny for the dramatic rights, 


although her play was one of the most popular in the 
history of the American theatre. 

She fared better on the book rights, receiving « 
straight ten per cent royalty on the American edition. 
Some employees of Putnam's sent a copy of the book to 
London and received five pounds for their trouble. 
The English sale ultimately went far over the million 
mark, but a nary a farthing did Mrs. Stowe realize as 
a result thereof... 

Bennett Cerf, Saturday Review of Literature 
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man of THe monty § Puts Stace 


Dept. On Spot 


Condensed from “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 


By Drew Pearson 


President Roosevelt hadn't, while in the Negro 

Republic of Liberia, invited President Barclay to 

visit him. State Department had been trying to 
avoid the situation now precipitated. 

It first came up when Barclay became ill, months ago, 
and an official of Firestone suggested he come to the 
U. S. for treatment. Barclay, who knows our Jim Crow 
laws, is a descendant of Kentucky slaves, was not eager. 

The U. S. Minister to Liberia, Lester A. Walton (only 
colored man who holds rank in U. S. diplomatic service) 
queried State on whether it would be advisable to ex- 
tend Barclay an official invitation. 

As a chief of state, Barclay would be entitled to stay 
in the Blair Mansion, where other high-ranking visitors 
are hosteled. But what would some Congressmen say? 

It was referred to Secretary Hull, who sidestepped by 
saying the President was too busy to receive distin- 
guished visitors. That was politely conveyed by Walton 
to Barclay, and there it rested—until FDR went to 
Africa, visited two dinstinguished colored chiefs of state 
—the Sultan of Morocco, and the President of Liberia. 
To both he said, “Won't you come to see me, some- 
time?” 

The Sultan said he would love to, sometime, and that 
was the end of it. But the President of Liberia accepted. 
Now State is in a dither. 

When Walton returned to Liberia he asked State 
to arrange transportation to avoid a stop in Miami. 
State failed and Walton had to remain two days in 
Miami at a boarding house in the Negro district. 


Te STATE DEPARTMENT would be happier if 


{ Natives made U. S. engineer offer 
to make fortune and lose his life 


HAe Lit Up Liberia 


: Condensed from New York Mirror 


RTHUR I. Hayman did 
A his exploring in the 

canyons of Wall Street 

—until 1929. Then he 
parted company with his broker- 
age business, fell back on the en- 
gineering he had studied in col- 
lege and came up with a job as 
foreman on a road-building job 
in South America. 

Next stop was Africa, where 
he joined an expedition to hunt 
for traces of Tutenkhamon II's 
son-in-law, who absconded with 
two boatloads of gold and silver 
several thousand years ago. Hay- 
man also took a turn at the age- 
old search for the place where 
elephants go to die, 


He went into Liberia on a con- 
tract to build a dam and hydro- 
electric plant, stayed for 12 years 
and returned to write a book, 
“Lighting Up Liberia,” and to 
urge a post-war federation of 
West African States. Most of his 
friends in Liberia were among 
the native Africans who, like the 
few white men, are deprived of 
citizenship in the country. 

Native Africans of Liberia 
made Hayman the best offer he 


ever got to make his fortune and 
lose his life. 

They admire white men, Amer- 
icans especially. They wanted him 
to lead them in their fight for 
equal rights and citizenship in 
Liberia. Hayman turned down the 
job, returned to the U. S. But he 
fears that some day a white man, 
with more ambition and less re- 
gard for safety than he, will see 
a gold mine in promoting civil 
war in the Negro republic. 

Before the construction of the 
U.S. air base started, there were 
less than 20 white men permanent 
residents, about 20,000 Americo- 
Liberians—Negroes from the U. 
S., and 1,500,000 native Africans. 
Only the Americo-Liberians, and 
a handful of enfranchised natives, 
enjoy citizenship rights. 

The citizens, many of them 
descended from freed American 
slaves for whom the country was 
bought by the U. S., have main- 
tained some distrust of white 
men, and have pushed the native 
Africans into their own former 
position of virtual slavery. 

When American Negro troops 
landed to build and man the base, 
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they were followed along the 
streets by groups of admiring na- 
tives, who were impressed patti- 
cularly by their size and fine 
Army uniforms, and who proved 
willing to buy anything with a 
“Made in the U. S.” label on it. 
Several soldiers married native 
girls, following the custom of the 
country by paying the fathers $12 
apiece. 

Legally slavery is forbidden. 
But a native may be hailed into 
court by a citizen on a trumped- 
up charge, judged only by citi- 
zens; if convicted he may be 
forced to work out his fine for 
the complainant. 

Under the Constitution, any 
property owner and tax payer 
may vote. But if a native makes 
enough money to buy land, he can 
be given a free grant—and he is 
still legally not a property owner. 

There is practically no opposi- 
tion patty within the group of 
citizens. They are almost all 
Americo-Liberians and, definitely 
outnumbered by the natives, they 
stand together. 

The government also discour- 
ages opposition. Voting at elec- 
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tions is done by colored ballots, 
red for the government, blue for 
the opposition, Very few blue bal- 
lots are printed. 


The country has been a politi- 
cal headache for the U. S. ever 
since it was bought, since the 
democratic Constitution written 
by Americans has always proved 
weak in operation where the rul- 
ing class is a minority. 

Before the last war, U. S. in- 
tervened and virtually took over 
control of finances. At that time, 
Germany had the chief interest in 
Liberia, took fully two-thirds of 
the country’s trade. 

But as late as 1935, political 
confusion within the country was 
so great that the League of Na 
tions seriously considered handing 
Liberia over to Hitler as a man- 
date. 


It was a close call: Liberia 
would have made a good jump- 
ing-off place to Brazil, only 1,800 
miles away. It also has consider- 
able rubber resources, now being 
worked by the Firestone Rubber 
Corp. on an exclusive 99-year 
lease. 


Literary Prize Winners 
THE 1943 WINNERS of the John Anisfield Awards 


in Racial Relations, sponsored by “Thi Saturday Review 
of Literature” and carrying $1,000 for each book, went 


this year to: 


“Dust Tracks on a Road,” by Zora Neale Hurston; 


“Negroes in Brazil,” by Donald Pierson. 


q{ Leading Catholic priest discusses 


whys and wherefores of discrimination 


The Black Pattern of White 


America 


By the Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan 


HAT DO justice and 
charity, what does the 
dignity of personality, 


require of white per- 

sons in their relations with Ne- 
groes? 

First let us look at the economic 

scene. I place it first because it 

is the most important and funda- 


THE RIGHT REV. MSGR. JOHN 
AUGUSTINE RYAN, director since 
1920 of the Department of Social Ac- 
tion of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, has won national 
repute as an advocate of social re- 
form. He was born 73 years ago in 
Dakota County, Minnesota, the son 
of Irish immigrants, and spent his 
youth on a Minnesota farm. He be- 
came professor of moral theology 
and industrial ethics at the Catholic 
University in 1915 and held this 
chair unti] 1917, when he was made 
professor of sociology. He retired 
from university teaching in 1939, 
but remained on the faculties of 
Trinity College. Washington, and 
the National Catholic School of So- 
cial Service. Msgr. Ryan is chair- 
man of the Ethics Committee of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, of which he is one of 
the founders. Among his published 
writings are “A Living Wage,” “Dis- 
tributive Justice,” “The Catholic 


Church and the Citizen” and “So- 
cial Doctrine in Action: 
History.” 


A Personal 


mental. There are many occupa- 
tions from which the Negro is 
excluded because of the color of 
his skin. Sometimes the offender 
is the employer; sometimes it is 
the employees. Sometimes the mo- 
tive is racial; sometimes it is 
mainly economic, 

When an employer refuses to 
hire Negroes because he dislikes 
to have them in his presence or 
to come into constant contact 
with them, his reason is clearly 
racial, or ¢f you prefer, psycho- 
logical. It definitely falls under 
the head of unreasonable prej- 
udice. 

When he refuses to employ 
Negroes because he has found 
some of them unreliable his mo- 
tive is economic, but he acts 
unfairly when he penalizes a 
whole group on account of the 
faults of individuals. 

When he refuses to employ Ne- 
gtoes because his white employ- 
ees will not work beside them, his 
motive is economic, and in the 
circumstances excusable. When 
his refusal is dictated by the prej- 
udice that Negroes should be kept 
in menial occupations, his con- 
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duct is uncharitable and con- 
temptible. 

In all these cases, the human 
dignity of the Negro is outraged 
and the virtues of justice or char- 
ity, or both, are violated. The 
Negro worker is not treated as a 
man posessing a natural right to 
reasonable intercourse with his 
fellows, nor as a brother having 
the same needs and claims as the 
white employer and the white 
employee. 

Sometimes the Negro is ex- 
cluded from certain occupations 
by the rules and practices of la- 
bor unions. This is even more 
reprehensible than exclusion by 
employers; for the wage earners 
have themselves been the victims 
of oppression by a stronger eco- 
nomic class. 

Unfortunately, labor is not a 
unique offender in this way. Oth- 
er social groups, and even whole 
nations, that have felt miseries of 
subjugation have in turn op- 
pressed their less fortunate fel- 
lows after they had reached a posi- 
tion of domination. That is hu- 
man nature in one of its unlovely 
manifestations. On January 1, 
1943 there were twenty-one la- 
bor unions in this country which 
excluded Negroes from member- 
ship, and seven others which gave 
them only limited and ineffectual 
membership. They constitute a 


blot on the history of American 
labor unionism. 
At the present time, there is 
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much complaint against separa- 
tion of the races in our armed 
forces. While I appreciate the 
difficulties and complexities of 
the situation, I do not see any 
valid reason why black and white 
soldiers cannot be placed in the 
same regiment. A few weeks ago, 
members of both races were re- 
ceiving instruction together in an 
officers’ training school, at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. Here is a de- 
scription of the relations between 
these two groups: 

“Black and white soldiers 
march elbow to elbow across the 
dusty expanse of south Georgia 
soil, eat in the same mess hall, 
sleep in the same barracks, sit to- 
gether in classroom, compete for 
honors, I have never heard of 
any white officer expressing the 
Opinion that because of this ex- 
perience he is any less an officer 
and a’ gentleman.” 

There seems to be no good rea- 
son why the principle of that ad- 
justment could not be put into 
practice throughout both the army 
and the navy. Against it the only 
proffered arguments are drawn 
from national traditions, taboos, 
and prejudices; in favor of it are 
the precepts of Christian charity 
and the demands of anational 
unity in prosecuting a war which 
is of vital interest to both races. 

There is a large and varied set 
of relations which may be classed 
as ‘‘social,” and in which the Ne- 
gro suffers from various forms of 
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discrimination. 

It is with reference to these 
relations that some Negro leaders 
use the term, “social equality.” 
In my opinion, that phrase ought 
to be avoided and discarded. It 
takes in too much territory and 
is too easily misunderstood. 

Here, if anywhere, the well 
known rule of expression is im- 
perative: mever use general and 
abstract terms when you can em- 
ploy language which is specific 
and concrete. 

Are white people unreasonable 
in refusing to admit Negroes on 
equal terms with themselves to 
theatres and halls, where plays 
are produced, pictures exhibited, 
or addresses delivered? 

You recall the unpleasant agita- 
tion in Washington a few years 
ago, when Marian Anderson very 
. properly refused to fill an engage- 
ment because the members of her 
race were to be segregated in an 
interior part of the auditorium. 
Such discrimination is unreason- 
able. 

It is contrary to the precept of 
charity. While charity does not 
require us to help the neighbor 
at the cost of disproportionate in- 
convenience to ourselves, it for- 
bids us to withhold neighborly 
assistance and cooperation when 
the inconvenience is only slight 
or imaginary. To sit in the same 
audience with Negroes is not a 
grave inconvenience for whites, 
nor is it out of proportion to the 
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help and comfort given to the 
Negroes. 


Very similar to the question of 
mixed audiences is that of mding 
in public conveyances. In several 
of the Southern states, the Ne- 
groes are segregated in street cars, 
buses and railway trains. In the 
North and in Maryland and the 
District of Columbia there is no 
such separation. 


Except for a few who are 
handicapped by a wrong educa- 
tion, white persons do not find 
this a grave inconvenience. There- 
fore, it is a reasonable arrange- 
ment and the “Jim Crow” prac- 
tice is unreasonable. 


Equally unreasonable is the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from restaur- 
ants and other eating places. Its 
fundamental irrationality was 
strikingly and unforgettably pil- 
loried more than thirty years ago 
by Peter Finley Dunne, when 
Theodore Roosevelt ate lunch 
with Booker Washington in the 
White House. Some will recall 
the character whom Dunne creat- 
ed and named “Mr. Dooley.” One 
day, Dooley’s friend Hogan, or 
perhaps it was his other inter- 
locutor, Hennessey, asked him 
what he thought of Roosevelt’s 
entertaining a Negro at luncheon. 
Replied Mr. Dooley, “I don’t see 
what all the fuss is about. I'd 
rather have a nigger’s thumb in 
his own soup than in my soup.” 
This is only one of many sit- 
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uations in which physical contact 
and association with Negroes is 
proscribed if it implies anything 
like equal status but is conven- 
tionally proper when it exhibits 
the Negro as socially inferior. For 
example, a white woman will oc- 
cupy a seat beside her Negro maid 
in a Pullman car, but will not sit 
in the same room with a Negro 
woman of culture. 


Somewhat similar is the situa- 
tion produced by the separation 
of the races in schools. That ar- 
rangement prevails throughout 
the Southern states and even in 
Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia. There may be valid rea- 
sons for it as regards pupils in 
the grades and even in high 
schools, but I do not see how it 
can be justified in colleges and 
universities. 

Manhattanville, in New York 
City, is a girl’s college, conducted 
by a community of nuns known as 
the Madams of the Sacred Heart. 
This religious body has a long, 
honorable and successful record 
with regard to children of the 
higher social classes. In France, 
their clients were the aristocracy; 
in the United States, their pupils 
have been mainly daughters of the 
wealthy. A few years ago, the 
superioress of Manhattanville an- 
nounced that she was about to 
admit to the classes of that in- 
stitution a young woman of the 
Negro race. 

Despite the outcry that ensued 
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because this Sacred Heart nun 
was violating all the traditions of 
their ‘“‘aristocratic’” community, 
despite all the predictions of evil 
results for the college, she per- 
severed, the Negro student was 
admitted, and apparently Man- 
hattanville has not suffered. 


For several years now, Negro 
girls have attended classes in and 
received the Master's degree from 
the National Catholic School of 
Social Service. I have had many 
of them in my classes. I have seen 
the Negro students sitting in the 
midst of the white students and 
conversing with them without a 
single trace of embarrassment. 

This year one Negro student 
is a boarder and lodger in the 
school, apparently without objec- 
tion from or inconvenience to her 
white fellow students. 

To be sure, the policy of ex- 
clusion is not always to be blamed 
entirely upon the college adminis- 
tration. The dominant factor is 
sometimes the white students. 
This, too, is unreasonable and un- 
christian; for the alleged incon- 
venience which they would under- 
go through association with Ne- 
gro students is much smaller than 
that suffered by the latter 
through exclusion from white col- 
leges.. Negro institutions of equal 
efficiency are frequently unavail- 
able on account of remoteness and 
other conditions. 

The question of exclusion from 
white hotels is probably not as 
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simple as those which arise in 
relation to halls, theatres, public 
conveyances, restaurants and 
schools. At any rate, the amount 
of inconvenience experienced by 
Negroes in finding proper lodg- 
ing places and sometimes any kind 
of public accommodations is dire 
and distressing. It would seem 
that a hotel could be so arranged 
and managed as to provide all 
necessary privacy for both whites 
and Negroes. 

The more vociferous opponents 
of what they call “‘social equal- 
ity,” invariably stress intermar- 
riage as the horrible example and 
logical outcome. This is false em- 
phasis and misleading inference. 

So far as I know, very few 
Americans of either race desire 
intermarriage, or look upon it as 
a solution of the race problem. 
In the Latin countries, particular- 
ly in the Western Hemisphere, 
intermarriage has been pretty 
general and may perhaps be re- 
garded as a qualified solution. 
But it is decidedly not practical 
in our country. 

Moreover, it has not eliminat- 
ed all race friction, discrimina- 
tion and exclusiveness. The aver- 
sions, antagonisms, and feelings 
of superiority and _ inferiority 
created by the different shades of 
color among the Negroes them- 
selves in the Latin countries, dif- 
fer in degree rather than in kind 
from the vexing distinctions pre- 
valent in the United States. 
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A few years ago, a distin- 
guished canonist residing in 
Rome, but at the moment visiting 
in America, asked me what I 
thought of the suggestion that the 
Catholic Church should add to 
the list of canonical impediments 
that of color. Apparently he was 
impressed by the interracial trou- 
bles which he found here, and 
probably by the fact that such an 
impediment is on the statute 
books of several of our states. 

I told him that I strongly de- 
precated any such move and 
hoped that the suggested prohibi- 
tion would never find its way into 
the canon law. Of course, I real- 
ized that his interest in the sug- 
gestion was merely academic, since 
he was well aware that there is 
no practical possibility that the 
church will ever prohibit mar- 
riages between persons of differ- 
ent color. In the future as in the 
past, a Catholic Negro and a 
Catholic white person, who are . 
otherwise qualified, will have a 
canonical right to demand that 
their parish priest officiate at a 
ceremony which makes them man 
and wife. 

I rejoice that this is the situa- 
tion, even though I believe that 
the general question of intermar- 
tiage between whites and blacks 
is irrevelant, unrealistic and out- 
side the realm of matters that 
anyone should bother his head 
about. 

Better relations between the 
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two races, interracial justice and 
larger opportunity for Negroes 
cannot be attained without a sys- 
tematic program of education. 
The prejudices, discriminations 
and artificial conventions from 
’ which the Negro suffers are all 
based upon ignorance: ignorance 
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of the moral law, ignorance of 
the principles of Christianity, ig- 
norance of the fundamental facts 
of the whole situation. The edu- 
cational methods will have to be 
varied as the various forms of 
interracial ignorance. 


{ For 20 years, Coleman Hawkins 
has been world’s top saxophonist 


Condensed from Look 


OLEMAN Hawkins is one 

( of the the few jazz pio- 

neers whom time has not 

passed by. He has been 

playing tenor saxophone solos 

with big-name orchestras for 20 

years, at 38 is still recognized as 

the premier virtuoso of an instru- 

ment which he, more than any 

other man, developed to musical 
maturity. 

This restive, Missouri-born Ne- 
gto plays fast and he plays hot. 
But, unlike many colleagues, he 
also plays sweet. His passionate, 
lyrical interpretation of such 
dreamy ballads as “I Surrender 
Dear” and “Body and Soul” have 
won him world-wide acclaim, once 
incited a critic to comment: 
“Hawkins doesn’t just play num- 
bers; he re-creates them!” 


Plump, stocky Coleman Hawk- 
ins began fingering a piano at 
five, moved to the saxophone 
(then a novelty instrument) at 
nine, played professionally at 14. 

He has worked with almost ev- 
ery notable jazzman of his era 
(Goodman, Armstrong, Carter, 
Teagarden, Sullivan), triumphant- 
ly toured Europe (six years in 
England, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium) and made records for 
which collectors now pay as much 
as $10 each, 

Known to intimates as “Hawk” 
and “Bean,” Coleman becomes 
apologetic when praised, rarely 
listens to his own work, prefers 
solo jobs in New York and Chi- 
cago night spots to touring with 
a band. His hobby: reading. 

His ambition: to write a novel. 
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{ Pianola veteran ghosts jazz 


scores for an industry's comeback 


One Indispensable Man 


Condensed from Time 


NE of the most magnilo- 
C) quently named organiza- 

tions on earth, Imperial 

Industrial Corporation, is 
rolling steadily forward. Imperial 
Industrial Corp. belches no great 
plume of smoke over the indus- 
trial landscape; it is, simply, all 
that is left of the U. S. pianola 
roll business. But Imperial is a 
complete monopoly and it is en- 
joying a small boom, largely pro- 
duced by Musicians Union Boss 
James Caesar Petrillo’s ban on 
phonograph recording. 

Imperial Industrial Corp., un- 
der its portly, bespectacled Presi- 
dent Max Kortlander, occupies 
the third floor of a rambling 
brick factory in the upper fringes 
of The Bronx. It seldom adver- 
tises, does much of its retailing 
through big concerns like Sears, 
Roebuck and Manhattan’s R. H. 
Macy & Co. Its customers are 
mostly U. S. farm families. To 
this small but steady market, Im- 
perial sells approximately half a 
million pianola rolls a year. 

President Kortlander has about 
25 employees. One is J. Lawrence 
Cook, a dignified, 43-year-old 


Negro inherited from the com- 
pany’s once-famed predecessor, 
the Q. R. S. Music Company. J. 
Lawrence Cook is a nearly indis- 
pensable man. Thereby hangs a 
tale and a technique. 

In the heyday of 1923, when 
197,252 pianolas (more than 50 
per cent of all the pianos sold in 
the U. S.) were soid in a single 
year, the pianola industry hired 
the greatest pianists, such as Pa- 
derewski, to record their perform- 
ances on perforated paper. It also 
hired such early jazzers as J. Law- 
rence Cook and Harlem's historic 
James P. Johnson. But as the 
pianola gave ground to the 
phonograph, the pianola industry 
could no longer afford to pay for 
personal recordings. 

Most of the pianola artists 
moved on to greener pastures. 
But J. Lawrence Cook stayed. He 
continued to make his own rolls, 
also produced rolls that accurate- 
ly ghosted the performances of 
other jazz improvisers. He did 
this by listening to their phono- 
graph records, carefully transcrib- 
ing what he heard into a musical 
score, then playing his score on 
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Imperial’s perforating machine. 
Today Imperial issues pianola 
rolls by such jazz artists as Fats 
Waller, Ted Baxter and Pete 
Mendoza. All are ghosted by J. 
Lawrence Cook. 

Cook was born in Athens, 
Tenn., where the Negro J. L. 
Cook High School bears the name 
of his father, a Presbyterian min- 
ister. As a boy he learned the 
clarinet and piano. He never 
made the big time as a jazz pia- 
nist. But as a good “paper man” 
(i. e., a musician who can read, 
write and arrange music) he got 
a job with a Harlem music pub- 
lisher, later with Q.R.S. in The 


Bronx. He has made over 20,000 
arrangements for pianola rolls. 

Today, Cook spends his days 
with Imperial, his evenings earn- 
ing a little extra cash as a clerk in 
the post office near Grand Cen- 
tral Station. His 19-year old son, 
Jean Lawrence, studies medicine 
at Columbia University, his 17- 
year-old daughter, Annizella, 
takes a voice course at the Juilliard 
School of Music. Cook has found 
time to complete a course in 
short-story writing, also contrib- 
utes a monthly column to the In- 
ternational Musician (official or- 
gan of the American Federation 
of Musicians) on jazz piano tech- 
nique. 


A Chiang In The U. 8. A. 


FROM HER TENTH YEAR through her 19th, the 
most formative time of her life, Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek lived in the U. S. While one of her older sisters 
went to Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga.), she stayed 
with friends in near-by Piedmont, learning the idiom 
and the point of view. Later the girls went north to a 
summer school. A history teacher asked the future wife 
of China’s leader to describe Sherman’s march through 
Georgia. “Pardon me,” said she, “I am a Southerner, 


and that subject is very painful to me.’ 
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q Race pulse reflected accurately 


in zooming newspaper circulation 


The American Negro Pres 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By W. E. 


OURNALISM among Ameri- 
can Negroes is a peculiar and 
interesting phenomenon 
which shows how race segre- 

gation works in action. 

White commentators think they 
have discovered that the Negro 
press is exciting the mass of Ne- 
groes to discontent and even to 
violence. 

As a matter of fact what they 
are really seeing is the intensity 
of feeling and resentment which 
is sweeping over the Negro peo- 
ple. This resentment is echoed -in 
the Negro press much more com- 
pletely and accurately than simi- 
lar waves are echoed by the white 
press. 


W. E. B. DU BOIS is one of the 
outstanding men of letters in Amer- 
ica. At 75 he is considered a leading 
authority on the Negro in America. 
He was one of the first Negroes to 
win a Ph. D. from Harvard, was 
for many years editor of Crisis 
Magazine, and played a outstanding 
role in organizing a Negro peace 
panel in World War I. At present 
he is professor of sociology at At- 
lanta University and editor of the 
Phylon quarterly magazine. 


Copyright, Chicago 
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B. DuBois 


The critics are mistaking for 
cause that which is really result. 

To a Negro world this comes 
as a surprise. Is it possible that 
white America did not know that 
the Negro had newspapers? 

The history of the Negro press 
goes back a long way. In 1827, 
Samuel Cornish and the first Ne- 
gto graduate of an American col- 
lege, John B. Russworm, pub- 
lished the first Negro newspaper 
under the name of “Freedmen’s 
Journal.” 

First of all it may be asked why 
Negroes should have newspapers? 
They indicate a sort of voluntary 
segregation. Negroes are Ameri- 
can. They read English. They 
have access to the great American 
press. Why should they have a 
press of their own? 

The answer is clear. The Amet- 
ican press in the past almost en- 
tirely ignored Negroes. Very little © 
of what Negroes wanted to know 
about themselves, their group ac- 
tion and the relation of public 
occurrences to their interests were 
treated by the press. Then came 
Defender 
33 
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the time when the American press 
so far as the Negro was con- 
cerned was interested in the Ne- 
gro as a minstrel, a joke, a subject 
of caricature. He became in time 
an awful example of democracy 
gone wrong, of crime and various 
monstrous acts. 

Partly then in defense and part- 
ly for information there grew up 
the little weekly sheet devoted to 
news of the Negro and interpre- 
tation of his situation. This week- 
ly sheet went through all sorts of 
vicissitudes. It was at first the 
organ of Negro leaders like Russ- 
worm, Frederick Douglass, T. 
Thomas Fortune and Monroe 
Trotter. It defended the Negro 
race, explained facts and exhorted 
to action. 

Then it began to change. It be- 
came a newspaper but a kind of 
personal sheet. It had social no- 
tices and mentioned people so 
that Negroes in Boston could read 
of their friends in New York and 
Chicago. 

It began to play up the Negro’s 
natural desire for prominence and 
publicity. One paper especially, 
the “Indianapolis Freeman,” for 
many years sold its front page, 
with very little concealment, to 
persons willing to pay one hun- 
dred dollars or more. A large 
photograph of the distinguished 
persons was displayed. This, how- 
ever, proved a little too blatant 
and the character of the press be- 
gan to change. 
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The first World War brought 
the greatest change. News of Ne- 
groes was wanted by their friends 
and had to be gathered. The Ne- 
gro press became a news gather- 
ing organization either as con- 
trolled by individual papers or by ° 
the new Associated Negro Press 
and other agencies. 


Moreover, the editors ceased to 
emphasize their editorials or to 
attempt social leadership. They 
became business men of the Amer- 
ican type and following the trend 
of white newspapers they tried to 
cater to their public. Instead of 
being prime movers in arousing 
excitement and directing atten- 
tion, they publicized excitement 
and feeling already aroused and 
brought to the attention of all 
what Negroes in various situa- 
tions and places were thinking. 

The result was a weekly press 
which reached large circulation 
and employed considerable num- 
bers of people. The circulation 
of one paper alone reached some 
300,000 copies a week and was 
distributed widely over the Unit- 
ed States, Other newspapers fol- 
lowed fast upon this record. 

In 1940, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, there were 
210 Negro newspapers in - the 
United States, 155 of which had 
a circulation of 1,250,000. There 
were employed on 72 of these 
newspapers 743 persons with a 
monthly payroll of $69,000. 

In times of stress and unusual 
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interest like the present, the cir- 
culation of these papers mounts 
rapidly. Doublessly by today it 
reaches at least three million and 
employs not less than 1,500 per- 
sons with a payroll of possibly 
$100,000 a month. 

The editors are not usually 
leaders of public opinion, public 
thought and agitation. They are, 
however, very careful and often 
trained observers. They know in 
what kind of news Negroes are 
interested. They furnish that 
news at great trouble and expense. 

Today nothing can happen 
which is of interest to the Negro 
race which is not publicized, ex- 
ploited and explained by the Ne- 
gro newspaper. At least three 
leading newspapers with large cir- 
culation have sent correspondents 
recently to Europe and Africa and 
others have regular local corre- 
spondents in various parts of the 
world, 

It is in a time like this, that 
the Negro press comes into its 
own and becomes a phenomenon 
of national importance. Our first 
striking experience of this was 
during the first World War. 

From this time on the reading 
of Negro newspapers by Negroes 
became habitual. There had been 
a time even down through Recon- 
struction when only a Negro here 
and there read a Negro paper 
and even then was apologetic 
about it. Today it is probably true 
that there is scarcely a Negro in 
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the United States who can read 
and write who does not read the 
Negro press. It has become a vital 
part of his life. 

There are certain limitations 
and peculiarities about the Ne- 
gro press. 

First of all it is more respon- 
sive to its readers’ demands and 
attitudes than is the white press. 
The attitude of the white press 
is conditioned very largely upon 
the advertising revenues. 

The Negro press on the other 
hand has comparatively small ad- 
vertising revenue. The rule of ad- 
vertising agencies is not to place 
advertising in Negro papers, 
since, as they argue, all Negroes 
read white newspapers in addition 
to their own weeklies and as both 
are published in English there is 
no need of additional advertising 
as in the case of the foreign lan- 
guage press. 

Thus even in the case of papers 
with circulation, between two and 
three hundred thousand a week 
the advertising revenue from na- 
tional advertisers is practically nil. 
Consequently it depends to a 
much larger extent upon the de- 
mand and good will of its readers 
and is more sensitive to changes 
in public opinion. 

It could not exist if it insisted 
on a policy or a line of propa- 
ganda which its readers would 
not support. 

On the other hand, needing 
some revenue from advertising, it 
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has been tempted in the past to 
questionable advertising policies: 
giving publicity to fortune tellers, 
‘get-rich-quick schemes and proj- 
ects obviously unfair if not illegal. 

In one line of advertising it has 
had a curious experience and that 
is in beauty culture. At first there 
was widespread protest against 
advertising of hair straighteners 
and skin bleachers in colored 
newspapers, despite the fact that 
the business of beauty culture un- 
der the impulse given it by 
Madame Walker was increasing 
by leaps and bounds. Some pa- 
pers in response to this refused 
such advertisements. 

But curiously enough this line 
of business started by Negroes be- 
gan to spread to the whites. To- 
day one can buy not simply white 
skin powder but skin powder of 
all colors and methods of hair 
treatment are used by whites quite 
as much as by Negroes. So that 
really a new business and source 
of advertising revenue was devel- 
oped in the Negro newspapers. 

On the whole the Negro press 
today does not deserve most of 
the criticism recently made on it. 

It is not guilty of stirring up 
Negroes to revolt. Negro public 
opinion has stirred the newspa- 
pers to voice revolt. 

On the whole the Negro press 
is not guilty of misrepresenting 
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the condition of Negroes. 

It does play up crime and scan- 
dal but not nearly as much as the 
white press. 

It does emphasize, and often 
exaggerates Negro accomplish- 
ment; but even here it has not 
approached the boastfulness of 
the national press. 


Probably by and large a wide- 
reading of the Negro press would 
reflect a most accurate picture of 
present conditions among Ne- 
groes than any other source. 

Two things ought to take a 
place in America: white Ameri- 
cans ought to read regularly and 
with understanding the best of 
the Negro newspapers; they 
ought to make it a point of pub- 
licizing their opinions. 

The white press ought to report 
news among Negroes with much 
more care and regularity than 
they do, realizing that what is 
news to Negroes is also news to 
whites and of interest to both. 

It can be taken for granted that 
already the Negro is familiar with 
the white newspaper and if in this 
way an interchange of thought 
and sympathy could be brought 
about, there would be a more in- 
telligent comprehension both 
among whites and blacks of the 
difficulties of the race problem in 
America. 


IF IWERE YOUNG AGAIN 


{ On five cents worth of music paper, 
he hitched his notes to wings of progress 


I Took A Blue Note 


By W. C. Handy 


Composer of “St. Louis Blues” 


HAVE often been asked, and 
of course asked myself, 

were young again” would I 

pursue the same objective I 
set early in life? My objective 
was—music. 

I recall now what seemed to be 
a handicap, the fact that I was 
born in a small town, Florence, 
Alabama. My parents and teach- 
ers undertook in many ways to 
discourage me because of religi- 
ous scruples and the low estimate 
southern society placed on music 
as a profession. 

Yet, in the public schools of 
this small town, I received my 
only training in music. I belonged 
to musical organizations that sang 
and played for white society, and 
made the observation that music 
has a power to break down bar- 
riers and soften racial antagon- 
ism. This encouraged me to work 
for a common good and along this 
line of least resistance. 

A tew years ago, I returned to 
my native Alabama, motored to 
Tuskegee to hear Dawson's choir 
broadcast. I sat in the rear of the 


chapel apparently unnoticed. I 
could hear the minister, who in 
a low voice announced his text, 
“If thy neighbor smite thee on 
the right cheek, turn the left.” 
I could not hear what followed 
immediately after but I did hear 
him say that in this lesson, “Christ 
taught us that life is limiting and 
compelling.” 

The King of England had just 
renounced. his throne since he 
couldn’t have the wife of his 
heart and the sovereignty of the 
British Empire at one and the 
same time. He still finds life “lim- 
iting and compelling.” The 
thought came to me as I listened 
that every whining boy and girl 
in America should have heard just 
that much of this sermon. 

That sermon reaffirmed my 
conviction that I have nothing to 
regret because of the course I fol- 
lowed. In a visit to my home 
town, I missed the song-birds that 
taught me so much in the wood- 
lands and meadows, I visited our 
church but I missed my old Sun- 
day School teacher for whom I 
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read, “He that hath ears, let him 
hear.” The voices of my class- 
mates that sang, ““To him that o’er 
cometh, God giveth a crown,” 
were stilled. 

I visited another church where 
in my youth, the rhythm of the 
spirituals sung then, served as a 
stepping-stone to a new musical 
form that was to change the trend 
of popular music in America— 
the rhythm of the blues. 

If 1 were young again, I would 
enjoy all of the ups and downs 
experienced in my pursuit of hap- 
piness. I had little to 
read good books, but learned 
something from the man farthest 
down that caused good books to 
be written. I never project myself 
where I’m not wanted, but one 
little song projects me every- 
where. 

I muffed the opportunity for 
academic training in music which 
in all probability would have 
made me an imitator of a deca- 
dent European music. But I 
caught instead the spirit of what 
James Weldon Johnson calls “the 
greatest folk music in the world,” 
(that of my own people) thereby 
becoming a creator of a new 
school of American music. 

Early in life, I kept step with 
the virile, pulsating America, 
kept my ears close to the ground 


and heard the banjo song evolv- 
ing from the plantation, through 
the minstrel stage into the syn- 
copation of ragtime, captured the 
tempo of the nation and ex- 
pressed it in blues, 

In Memphis, the city that ad- 
opted me, I took five cents 
worth of music paper, wrote some 
little black notes, coupled with a 
few simple words and _ hitched 
them to the wings of progress. 
Radio, talking pictures, and 
phonograph records _re-echoed 
them with jingling sounds of 
what it takes to make your banker 
smile. 

Yes, if I were young again, I 
would want to do it all over 
again, because, North or South, 
rich or poor, segregated or other- 
wise, we find life “limiting and 
compelling.” You don’t have to 
believe me. Just look at this 
global war! We're clamoring for 
another front. We can’t stand 
still. Black men! Yellow men! 
White men! Moving in all direc- 
tions. Emperors, dictators, presi- 
dents all, limiting and compelling. 

Some other composer will cap- 
ture the tempo of this nation 
when victory comes and express 
it in a new note founded probably 
on my blue note. Yes, I'd like to 
travel that long road again, sing- 
ing all the way! 


| 
@ | 


q Karamu House gives Negroes 
a chance for self-development 


The fellifjes And Children 
: Condensed from Associated Press 


By John Selby 
Art Editor, Associated Press 


hands people often talk And there will be no race prob- 
about, an item turned up lem. They have tried it, year after 
in a Cleveland paper the year, with never enough money 
morning I was to talk with Rus- and never enough equipment. In 
sell and Rowena Jelliffe, whose spite of everything, they believe 
Karamu House has become the they have won. 
model for many a “settlement It began with a Negro cateress 
house” in these United States. in Mansfield, O. She was popular 
The item said that since No- and she was unlettered but intel- 
vember the percentage of race ligent. Her name was Anna Brad- 
rumors in the total of false ru- ford and she attended a white 
mors investigated had increased church—the First Congregation- 
from 9 to 17. The propagandists al, She believed in books and en- 
have been busy. And so have the dowed a library in the church— 
Jelliffes. at the time, Mansfield’s only li- 
The Jelliffes have, they believe, brary. At least two men were 
the answer to the problem of the deeply influenced by Anna Brad- 
Negro in the United States, and ford’s books and the picture of 
so the answer to those who would her that hung among them. One 
set black against white, and white was Russell Jelliffe, and the other 
against black. They have worked Louis Bromfield. 
at the answer for 27 years in a Bromfield has repaid part of 
group of battered buildings on his debt by doing for Karamu 
Central Ave. in Cleveland’s Ne- House what Mrs. Bradford did 
gro district. for Mansfield. Jelliffe has quite 
It boils down to this: The Jel- simply given his life to the prob- 
liffes believe that when the Ne- lem of Mrs. Bradford’s people. 
gro is given a chance to develop And so has his wife. 


Copyright, Associated Press 
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L« ONE of those guiding freely, the Negro will develop. 
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You must take Karamu House 
bit by bit to understand how it 
combines a theater, a summer 
camp, the graphic arts, dancing, 
singing, the crafts, teaching proj- 
ects—all the good side of life— 
into a total accomplishment of 
staggering size. Or even under- 
stand the name, a Swahili word 
which means literally a place of 
feasting or enjoyment. The last 
word is the clue. The Jelliffes 
want to give their people enjoy- 
ment through making them capa- 
ble of realizing their own poten- 
tialities. 

This is one project—the “Z” 
children. 


The Z children are the children 
in public school who lag, not 
necessarily the dull ones, but the 
ones who don’t hitch onto life. 
Somehow Karamu House got 
money to take over 42 of these, 
each afternoon, from a Negro 
school in the neighborhood. 


The schocl was asked not to es- 
cort the group to Karamu House, 
and at first some never got there. 
But the 42 youngsters were divid- 
ed into five groups, each with two 
projects, a doing project such as 
making plane models, and an ab- 
stract project such as learning 
about their home city. 


The kids went, for example, to 
the airport. The plane’s compass 
led them into explanations of 
magnetic attraction, its route in- 
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to geography, its management in- 
to weather, its motors into me- 
chanics. The kids saw a reason 
for knowing things, which was 
exactly what they never had seen 
before. 


The money for the “Z project” 
ran out after five semesters. But 


_the lowest I.Q. rise was 3 points, 


the highest 15. The Jelliffes cared 
very little about that—the chil- 
dren weren’t dumb to begin with. 
They were drifters who saw no 
need for knowing anything. Now 
they saw the need, and-saw them- 
selves as part of the world. One 
Z group boy is in officers’ train- 
ing, and one is outstanding among 
his race in war industry. 


The Karamu project is wholly 
based on the idea of giving the 
so-called underprivileged a chance 
to develop themselves. The boys 
and girls (and adults)—2,200 of 
them— devise their own dances, 
plot their own lithographs or 
drawings, produce their own 
plays, design their own jewelry, 
find what they can do and do it. 

Karamu House, war or no war, 
is trying to raise $300,000 to es- 
tablish a series of small connected 
buildings on the block of ground 
it owns. 


“You know,” Jelliffe says with 
a grin, “if we asked a million we 
might get it easier.” 

That, 
way. 


also, is the American 


{ Voices of change for Negro 
sound dreadful to white South 


Southern Awakening 


Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 


By J. Saunders Redding 


OR A DOZEN years deep 
F change has been taking 
place in the mind of the 
Negro toward the racial 
situation in the South. The 
change has not been secret, being 
evidenced in a number of ways; 
but activated by the general fer- 
ment of the war, it now looms 
gargantuan before the crisis-stir- 
red consciousness of the white 
South. 

Now at a time when peoples 
all over the world are affirming 
the concept of equality, the Ne- 
gro, too, in America is affirming 
with strong voice that the rights 
fundamental to all men shall no 
longer be denied him. And the 
sound of that voice avowing 
change is dreadful to the white 
South. 


J. SAUNDERS REDDING is au- 
thor of the recent best seller, “No 
Day of Triumph.” He has been a 
teacher in Southern Negro colleges 
for ten years and book was in 
the form. of an based 
on his travels in the South. He has 


been a contributor to leading na- 
tional 


There had been warnings to the 
South long before the unmistak- 
able sound of the voice was heard. 
Perhaps the earlier warnings were 
not clear, or perhaps the liberals 
who interpret for the South and 
to the South misunderstood them. 
Or perhaps, because separately a 
great many of the incidents were 
minor, the liberals did not notice 
them at all. 


The fact that an old Southern- 
trained Negro college teacher of 
sociology is replaced by a Negro 
trained at Chicago under Park and 
Burgess does not make headlines. 
News of Negro students revolting 
because they think one of their 
white teachers incompetent and 
prejudiced never gets to the white 
South at all. The boycott of a 
chain grocery store because it em- 
ployed an all-white staff in a Ne- 
gro neighborhood in Atlanta is 
only of passing interest. Few of 
the interpreters for the South 
know the name of Clinton Clark, 
but he is the Louisiana Negro who 
organized the bi-racial Louisiana 
Tenant Farmers and Sharecrop- 
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pers Committee; or of Ben Man- 
gum, the white man who did the 
same in Southeastern Missouri. 
These “minor” incidents have been 
happening in the South for ten 
years. 

There are also events of greater 
magnitude. In the first place, the 
old Negro leadership in the South 
was outstripped by its (theoreti- 
cal) following. The old leadership 
had been chosen and maintained 
by the white South because it was 
too weak to make encroachments 
upon the basic assumption of Ne- 
gto inferiority or upon the racial 
status quo. The old leadership 
was maintained because it threat- 
ened no change and essential 
modification of the mores of the 
South. 

In “Brown America,” Edwin 
Embree gives an illustration: “In 
one town all of the prominent 
white people sing the praises of 
the principal of the local high 
school. You visit his school and, 
while he is holding a class, a tele- 
phone call comes. He excuses 
himself saying that the county 


superintendent has just called him 


up and wants him to come over 
and plow in his garden.” 

Such a leadership could not 
make the transition from the im- 
peratives of one cultural level to 
those of another. The white South 
did not wish it to. It was a lead- 
ership meant to be effective for 
progress in a world in which 
black would remain forever un- 
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equal to white. It was too fre 
quently a chidden, threatened 
leadership, entirely dependent up- 
on the capricious will and largess 
of white men. To the extent that 
it remains, it still is. 

The Negro has learned to dis- 
trust the proclaimed good will of 
the articulate South~rn whites, 
even the liberals; he has long 
since distrusted the strength of his 
old leaders. 

Another occurrence, of increas- 
ing weight in the total situation, 
is that the Negro in the South 
is awakening to the class aspect 
of the race problem. Some South- 
ern liberals are aware of this, 
among them Jonathan Daniels, 
who implies that the awakening 
is due to the fact that the white 
liberals, like the old Negro lead- 
ers, have been asleep, leaving the 
Negro to his own devices. His 
devices, in the persons of regener- 
ate Southerners like the Reverend 
Samuel Franklin, whom Mr. Dan- 
iels describes, Communists, mem- 
bers of the CIO, Cooperators, and 
assorted Farm Unionists, have led 
him to an ideological point of 
view from which he sees the race 
problems stripped of the old, 
frayed, romantic disguises. 

It should be no secret even to 
the reactionary that the Negro’s 
awakening is also the depressed 
white man’s awakening. The de- 
pressed white man in the South 
is awakening only to discover that 
both he and the Negro were 
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drugged by the same mystical po- 
tion of hate, of race struggle, of 
playing poor laboring black 
against poor laboring white. 
He is discovering also that there 
is much to join him to the Ne- 
gro. 

John Temple Graves, a liberal 
from Alabama, cites an important 
figure. He says that there are 30,- 
000 Negro members of the CIO in 
Alabama. What he does not say is 
more important: that a large per- 
centage of these Alabama Negro 
union members are in bi-racial lo- 
cals, and that some of these lo- 
cals have some Negro officials. 

A white acquaintance of mine 
who was with the War Labor 
Board in a legal capacity cites the 
instance of a white man who had 
just joined a miners’ local in war- 
flushed Birmingham. The man 
had no way of knowing that the 
local was bi-racial until it was 
necessary to have his card signed. 
He went into the local’s office, 
where there were several men sit- 
ting around, and asked for the 
secretary. He was shown the open 
door of a cubbyhole, and there 
behind a littered desk sat a Ne- 
gro. 


“I happened in at the exact 
time,” my acquaintance says, 


“looking for a hearing witness. 
And you should have seen this 
feller’s eyes budge. He stood in the 
door and turned to look at these 
other men in the other room as 
if he thought somebody was play- 
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ing a joke he didn’t like. ‘Say,’ 
he says, ‘do I have to have that 
feller sign my card?’ The men 
eyed him for a while, and then 
one of them, a sure-fire cracker- 
looking feller, say, ‘Sho’ do, if 
you want to git in, by Gawd. He’s 
a worker, like you an’ me.’ God, 
how I wished that feller was my 
witness!” 

The South is learning the les- 
son taught a few months ago by 
R. J. Thomas, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, 
when he ordered back to work, 
under pain of expulsion from job 
and union, some Southern whites 
who struck in protest against the 
employment of Negroes in a 
Wright aeronautical factory. 

They mean that the Negro is 
coming to have “a faith in or- 
ganized labor as a force for so- 
cial justice.’ They mean what a 
Negro United Mine Workers of- 
ficial in West Virginia told me 
in 1940: “Let me tell you buddy. 
Waking up is a damn sight harder 
than going to sleep, but we'll stay 
woke up longer.” 

Let no one draw false infer- 
ences as to the present fullness 
and extent of this awakening. It 
is still possible for a politician to 
arouse prolonged cheers from an 
audience in Georgia (or Alabama 
or Mississippi or Texas) by de- 
claring, “As long as I am your 
Governor no Negro foremen will 
give orders to white men and 
women in the mills of this state. 
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.. . | am proud to be called the 
champion of White Supremacy.” 
It is still possible for a lawyer in 
Birmingham to project the forma- 
tion of a league to protect the 
white man’s exclusive rights. 

It is still standard for the Ne- 
gro president of an important vo- 
cational college to be called ‘‘Boy” 
by white farmers who come to 
see and to learn the most recent 
development in plant pest con- 
trol. It remains normal for the 
Negro to be told to go to the 
back of the bus, the store, and 
the line of march; for him to be 
shut out of unions and kept out 
of jobs and legislated out of vot- 
ing. 

“Sure,” the Governor quoted 
above said, “the Negro has a 
place. And that place is at the 
back door. There is no other 
place for him.” But it becomes 
less the custom for Negroes in 
the South to accept that place, to 
grin and bear it, for though the 
majority have never heard of the 
Northern Negro “agitators” or 
the “radical” Negro press, or the 
CIO, or the Delta Cooperatives, 
or the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, they have heard 
that we are fighting a war for 
something and they have felt the 
cosmic stirring of the little peo- 
ples. 

Several years ago, when the 
name of W. E. B. DuBois was 
taken in some quarters as the by- 
word of race radicalism, I heard 
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a Southern Negro leader upbraid 
a young student for his enthusi- 
asm for Dr. DuBois. After a 
long and rather abusive harangue, 
he suddenly demanded of the stu- 
dent, “Why do you like DuBois 
anyway? Don’t you know he’s 
impractical ?” 

“I like him ‘cause he speaks 
his piece without hemming and 
hawing,” the student answered. 

There were two truths implicit 
in this dialogue. One was that the 
Negro North frequently spoke 
the common mind of the Negro 
South; and the other, that the 
Negro North was sometimes vi- 
sionary. But if the Negro North 
was sometimes fanciful, then the 
white South’s literalness was often 
peonage and worse; and to what 
was visionary fifteen years ago, 


“new, powerful, human forces have 


given a look of reasonableness, 
while a great deal of the South’s 
“practicality” seems reactionary 
blindness. 

The South has long been in- 
sulated. Resistance to change is 
one of its chief regional char- 
acteristics, What Howard Odum, 
one of the South’s greatest so- 
ciologists, said ten years ago is 
true today: there are “more ar- 
ticulate movements and attitudes. 
advocating the turning of the 
clock backward” than there are 
of any other kind. 

The outstripping and supplant- 
ing of outworn Negro leaders, the 
effects of the growing class-con- 
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sciousness on the race problem, 
the tremendous pressure of world 
forces generating the global war, 
the war itself for the equality of 
peoples—all these taken together 
are a stupendous challenge to the 
South. 

It is a challenge to her customs, 
her isolation, her insulation. It is 
a challenge to her oft-repeated 
belief that the South is a differ- 
ent world and that the South can 
handle her own problem alone. 
In its minimum meaning, it is a 
challenge to the South to keep, 
if she must, the present facilities 
for bi-racial living, excepting only 
the dodges that prevent the Ne- 
gtoes’ exercise of the ballot, drop 
the discriminatory practices that 
make those facilities for Negroes 
inferior to those for white, let the 
Negroes work at any job they can 
do, then abolish compulsory 
segregation. Trust the slow yeast- 
ing of unprejudiced knowledge— 
and see what happens. “Let the 
people work!” It is a challenge to 
change! 

I repeat, this is a war for 
change. On our side, the United 
Peoples’ side, it is a revolutionary 
struggle for the equality of peo- 
ples. There was a time when some 
believed we could stay out of it. 
The rest of us were somehow 
touched and aware and finally 
unified by the spirit that makes 
our common humanity. Even if 
we could have stayed out of the 
war, this spirit, this cohesive 
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force, would have touched us; and 
it would have affected the South 
and the Negro, and there would 
have been racial tension. 

But we did not stay out, osten- 
sibly because of Pearl Harbor, but 
actually because we had to help 
fight this war in order to save 
the moral prestige of democracy 
—not our democracy, but the 
well loved cosmic spirit of the 
thing upon which we rest as a 
people. Had we stayed out, we 
should have snuffed the spark of 
hope in the hearts of millions of 
people and cast deep shadow over 
the democratic ideal. 


We can still do this even now 
that we are in the war and even 
though we win the war. As Wen- 
dell Willkie has said, it makes 
a lot of difference how we win. 

In pledging a war against the 
Fascist we have pledged to wipe 
racialism and the threat of racial- 
ism from the earth. We have 
made the corner of our creed the 
proposition that men are equal. 
The ethnic theories of our en- 
emies have forced this inevitably 
upon us, This is the realistic 
moral issue. If we evade this is- 
sue and win, we are lost—as 
much as if we lose the military vic- 
tory. 

If this war ceases to be the kind 
of war that supports, enlivens, 
and helps fulfill this proposition 
—and there is growing danger 
that it might so cease—and be- 
comes just another war to defeat 


a nation or a group of nations, 
then we are lost. 

The creed of the war is also our 
creed of government. In the face 
of the danger of self-defeat it 
seems a small thing to ask that 
we live now by a creed which we 
voluntarily adopted. It is not an 
easy and a conservative creed. It 
was never meant to be. But the 
test of the strength and the dur- 
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ability, the humanity and the god- 
liness, of our way of life is 
whether we live by it now. This 
is also the test of the righteous- 
ness of the war the peoples wage. 
There is no refuge in  con- 
servatism. There is no road back 
from liberalism except to a pre- 
cipice. The road lies ahead, and 
we built it. It is our right and our 
duty to lead the way along it. 


No Race Prejudice In Russia 


RACE PREJUDICE has apparently been entirely 
removed in Soviet Russia. This to my mind is the most 
notable and important of all the achievements of Soviet 
Russia, for out of race prejudice as it is at present exhi- 
bited in the United States and the British Empire will 
undobutedly come the greatest disasters of the future. 
To us Russia must therefore be an example. 

Out of groups far greater in number than we have, 
and differing each from the other very much in blood, 
culture and history, Soviet Russia has welded a whole, 
not by forcing upon all groups a synthetic unity, but by 
respecting differences and encouraging the contribution 
of those differences to the whole nation, and making il- 
legal any sort of discrimination. 

This last point seems to me the most significant of 
all. There is in the United States a situation of race pre- 
judice and discrimination rising out of that prejudice 
which is intolerable and unparalled anywhere in the 
world except in British-government India and Hitler- 
government Germany. We seem unable to imagine or 
devise any way of dealing with this situation. Soviet 
Russia did not wait for the people to change. She sim- 
ply made discrimination illegal. 


Pearl Buck, Asia and the Americas 
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{ Frank Dixon ends theory Negro 
can’t be good distance runner 


youthful age of 20, has es- 

tablished himself as the 

greatest colored miler, and 
has potentialities to become the 
finest distance star of any race or 
nationality. 

Dixon's cagey, well - paced 
4:09.6 mile victory in the Nation- 
al AAU championships marked 
the end of an era. It closed the 
chapter on years of theorizing by 
white track enthusiasts about col- 
ored athletes being physically un- 
suited to run the mile. 

Wearing the amateur crow as 
champion miler, Dixon has the 
satisfaction of being a U. S. cham- 
pion who has defeated the best 
colored and white runners of the 
country. It is the first time in 
history a colored athlete has won 
the mile title. 

This slim, 158-pound New 
York University freshman is the 
country’s most improved runner. 
Four years ago, as a high school 
star, he won his first mile in 4:37 
and has been cutting the time 
down ever since. 


Pv T. Dixon, 3rd, at the 


Monarch Of The Mite 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


By Art Carter 


Last year, Dixon climaxed his 
scholastic career by establishing 
a national high school mile rec- 
ord of 4:20.8. 

Each time out, he cuts a little 
off his time for the distance, yet 
this soft-speaking Violet fresh- 
man, who prefers the cross-coun- 
try to the mile, is hesitant about 
predicting records, 

“I don’t think I am ready for a 
record. Maybe I will be in another 
year. I’m getting stronger, and 
I’m learning. This big time run- 
ning is different from the school- 
boys of last year. 

“There, I was sure where I 
stood, so I stepped out and ran 
against time. Here, I'm never 
sure of the pace. I never plan my 
races. I follow the coach’s instruc- 
tions.” 

The coach in Frank’s case is 
the veteran Emil Von Elling, who 
has been developing young ath- 
letes at NYU for twenty-nine 
years.. Among Von’s colored 
standouts were Dr. Phil Edward, 
the Canadian, who was tops at 
the half-mile; Jimmy Herbert, 
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great at 600 yards, and Dave 
Meyers, the javelin thrower. 

Von Elling declares: 

“Frank has a good finishing 
kick and is improving with every 
race. His victory has helped his 
confidence and has the physi- 
cal stamina. I think Dixon could 
go out and run anything from 
one-quarter to 10 miles with the 
best of them.” 

To look at Dixon, with his lean 


158- pound, 5-foot 111 -inch 


frame, he doesn’t appear to be 
very strong. 

Candidly, when he puts on his 
collegiate attire, he looks like just 
another college freshman, two 
steps away from the jitterbug 
style. 

But Frank has a strong phy- 
sique and most of all, he loves to 
run. 


He has been racing after a 
fashion ever since he was eight 
years old. He was born Septem- 
ber 12, 1922, in St. Louis, Mo., 
where his father, Frank T. Dix- 
on, Jr., was a playground director. 

He participated in all sorts of 
sports because he spent lots of 
time around his dad’s ‘‘place of 
business.” He still likes to engage 
in every form of athletic activity, 
but he doesn’t because his dad 
insists on his listening to his 
track coach. 


Dixon's father was a track star 
at Butler University, and never 


misses a race in which Frank is 
competing. He travels all over the 
country to be at the rail, so to 
speak. 


The family migrated East from 
St. Louis when Frank was near 
high school age. He attended 
James Monroe High in the Bronx 
and St. Francis Prep in Brooklyn. 

He won countless high school 
track and cross-country champion- 
ships, climaxing the scholastic ca- 
reer with the national record of 
4:20.8 at the indoor champion- 
ships a year ago. 

Early in the fall at NYU, Dix- 
on swept every cross-country race, 
winning the Metropolitan, Na- 
tional AAU, and intercollegiate 
titles. He was unbeaten in the 
hill-and-dale races. 

Dixon is in the NYU School of 
Education and eligible to run as 
a freshman in varsity competition 
because of the release of previous 
freshmen restrictions by athletic 
conference for the duration. 


At 20, Dixon is three years old- 
er than NYU's famed miler of 
the past four years, Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell, and also a more season- 
ed runner. 


His greatest fear is the draft. 
He is enlisted in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps and if not called may 
be able to establish something of 
a real record, even though only 
a freshman. 


IF I WERE A NEGRO... {j} 


q A Southern liberal says Negro 
is his own best friend 


Minority To Majority 


Condensed from Negro Quarterly 


By Thomas Sancton 
Managing Editor, New Republic 
HE NEGRO is his own best friend and he is nevet 
going to get any right or freedom which he 
does not fight for. 

If I were a Negro no hunger and bitterness 
inside me would be eased by the promises of a white 
liberal telling me forever to “take it easy, take it easy.” 

And yet the Negro IS a minority group and as such 
he is the mathematical victim of the majority. The 
majority will usually be swayed by a constant and steady 
pressure because the very constancy and permancy of 
this pressure prevent any sudden and violent awareness 
of it on the majority's part. 

But when the pressure becomes stabbing and slash- 
ing, it sets up a reaction in the majority, violent and 
cruel. 

I believe the Negro should take care to keep his race 
militancy below the danger point of violent reaction. 

Does this make my attitude one with the rest of the 
traditional Southern liberals? 

I do not feel so. The difference is this: the traditional 
Southern liberals believe that their words of advice and 
cautinn should provide the Negro with his best guide 
in these times. 

I believe that the Negro, in the long run, is the Ne- 
gro’s most trustworthy friend, and I believe he will 
never win any benefit he does not win by his own | 
ability, independence, courage, and political organiza- 
tion. 


will not end race prejudice 


{ Merely to educate, never to act 


Testament Gor Freedom 


Condensed from Free World 


By William Hodson 


HE last act of 
Com missioner 
William Hodson 


before taking the plane 
for Brazil where he 
met his untimely end 
was to prepare the fol- 
lowing article. It was 
characteristic of his nat- 
ure to call the editor of Free 
World with whom he had dis- 
cussed the essay to explain that, 
swamped as he was by last-min- 
ute details preparatory to his de- 
parture, he was unable to present 
the wider implications of the in- 
cident that he described in his ar- 
ticle. 

He felt that where the policy 


of government was firm 
and clear, the general 
public would easily be 
brought to accept all 
the practical applica- 
tions of democracy and 
that the proponents of 
anti-democratic bias and 
discrimination would 
not dare oppose it. 

In support of this stand by the 
government, whether local or na- 
tional, Commissioner Hodson fa- 
vored a militant campaign of en- 
lightenment, one which would 
condition a new generation to de- 
test race prejudice and which 
would shame those of the old who 
still retained these vestiges of an 
ignorant and intolerant era. 


HE child-caring program 
in New York City differs 
from that of many other 
large cities in that there 

are no municipal institutions for 
the care of dependent or neglect- 
ed children, Institutional care of 
the type usually associated with 


the word “orphanage” (a bad 
word, by the way, because many 
of the children are not orphans) 
is provided by the various Pro- 
testant, Catholic, Jewish, and non- 
sectarian agencies of the commu- 
nity. Whenever dependent or 
neglected children are committed 
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to the care of the Department of 
Welfare of the City of New 
York, they are sent to the ap- 
propriate private religious insti- 
tution, and their care is paid for 
by the city on a per diem basis. 

For some time, the Catholic in- 
stitutions have received and cared 
for white and Negro children 
without discrimination of any 
kind. On the other hand, the Pro- 
testant institutions have not been 
willing to accept Negro children. 

As the result of a considerable 
amount of interest and pressure 
by a special citizens committee, 
the Board of Estimate of the City 
of New York, in adopting the 
last annual budget, provided that 
no funds should be paid to any 
institution for the care of children 
which refused to accept a reason- 
able proportion of Negro chil- 
dren. 

Following the adoption of this 
amendment, there was a series of 
conferences held with interested 
persons to discuss the matter. 

The first conference included 
representatives from the boards 
and the staffs of all the agencies 
affected. Considerable hostility to 
the amendment was expressed at 
this meeting, partly because many 
felt that it had been passed too 
hastily and before the full force 
of opposition had been expressed. 

Others were fundamentally op- 
posed to the substance of the 
amendment itself because of what 
they termed “practical difficul- 
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ties” of caring for Negro and 
white children under the same 
roof, particularly adolescent chil- 
dren. Fears were expressed that 
the parents of white children 
would object to having their chil- 
dren cared for in an institution 
where there were Negroes. The 
danger of sex offenses was em- 
phasized at great length. 
Throughout the discussion of 
the disenters the statement was 
repeatedly made that their objec- 
tion was not based upon racial 
antagonism, but upon the alleged 
inability of the institutions to deal 
with the situation satisfactorily. 
To the argument that the Catholic 
institutions had apparently car- 
ried on institutional work for Ne- 


COMMISSIONER WILLIAM 
HODSON 4s one of the outstanding 
civilian casualties of this war, He 
was killed in the crash of the air- 
plane which was carrying him to 
Africa where he was to begin his 
duties as Administrator of Relief. 
He was appointed to this post by 
former: Governor Lehman, now the 
director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

To undertake this task Hodson 
took a leave of absence from his 
post at the head of the New York 
City Department of Welfare which 
he had held from 1934. As a mem- 
ber of Mayor La Guardia’s “War 
Cabinet,” he was in charge of ar- 
rangements for air raid shelters and 
welfare and housing relief. 
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groes and whites satisfactorily, 
the reply was made that there 
were, perhaps, special reasons 
peculiar to the Catholic organiza- 
tions which would account for 
that result, and which would not 
apply to other institutions. 

When the count was finally 
taken, there were five Protestant 
institutions, out of a total of 
twenty-seven, which refused to 
take Negro children and which 
were declared out of compliance 
and no longer eligible to receive 
public funds for the care of chil- 
dren. The ten Jewish agencies all 
agreed to receive children with- 
out discrimination. 

In the five institutions that 
were out of compliance, there was 
a total of 405 children, who must 
be gradually removed and placed 
in other institutions. In order to 
round out the picture, it is im- 
portant to say that even the in- 
stitutions which refused to com- 
ply, so far as the care of both 
white and Negro children within 
their buildings is concerned, are 
quite willing to carry on a board- 
ing-out program which would 
serve both races. It is the min- 
gling of white and black children 
within the four walls of the in- 
stitution which seems to raise the 
chief objection. 

It is a matter of great regret 
that this evidence of racial dis- 
crimination should have appeared 
among charitable institutions and 
among board and staff members 
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who are, for the most part, per- 
sons of good will and of standing 
in this community. The fact that 
such people would refuse to give 
up discriminatory practices in- 
dicates the extent to which racial 
prejudices exist here and the de- 
gree of misunderstanding about 
possible dangers in mingling the 
races. 

The ancient fears along these 
lines are still prevalent to a sub- 
stantial degree and probably will 
not be removed except by a long, 
continued process of education. 
In many cases, if these boards 
had been willing actually to re- 
ceive one or more colored chil- 
dren, and to care for them over 
a period of time, all doubt about 
the practicability of mingling 
white and colored children would | 
have disappeared. 

The Catholic institutions have 
proved conclusively that where 
the managing group and the em- 
ployees are in agreement about 
the desirability of caring for Ne- 
gro children, no serious problems 
arise. Without such an attitude, 
it is probably true that certain 
problems would arise. 


Whether more progress can be 
made through legislation pro- 
hibiting discrimination than the 
slower process of education is, of 
course, a question about which 
there is much difference of opin- 
ion. I think, on the whole, prog- 
ress will have to be sought on 
both fronts, 
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Merely to educate, and never When we find within our com- 
to act, would be a frustrating ex- munities the kind of racial prej- 
perience for the Negroes and for udice which has been described in 
the whites who would like to see this note, we can well under- 
definite progress made. stand the amount of education 

As one looks forward to the that will have to be done to break 
post-war problems, it is impossi- these barriers down. What we 
, ble to ignore the extent to which have found here in New York 
international co-operation must City is an example of the kind of 
be founded upon mutual respect things which we shall find on a 
between races and, particularly, national basis in all the countries 
between the white and the black of the world. 
races. It is clear to all thoughtful The hope for the future lies in 
people that no nation can have the extent to which we can per- 
peace and prosperity unless there syade ourselves as a nation that 
is peace and prosperity every- aj] human beings are sacred per- 
where. sonalities with a right to life, lib- 

The thing which stands in the erty, and pursuit of happiness, 
way of the “brotherhood of man” regardless of the color of their 
is largely unwarranted fear on yin. of the religions which they 


the part of one national group 
concerning another of different profess. This principle lies. ot the 


language, color, inheritance, and heart of sound and permanent in- 
tradition. ternational co-operation. 


Nordic Science At Work 


THE BRITISH Blood Transfusion Service is now 
busily attempting to show a connection between blood 
and “race.” Admitting there are only four types of 
blood: A, B, AB, and O. In going from south to north 
in England, it says, A becomes rarer and O more com- 
mon. Significantly enough it was found that the only 
blood like that in Scotland was that in Iceland. This is a 
new approach to the “Nordic blood” thcory. Isn’t science 
wonderful? 


George S. Schuyler, Pittsburgh Courier 


SUCCESS STORY 


{ Edgar Rouzeau has flown 15,000 miles 
as a war reporter with U. S. Army 


FBlying Scribe 


Condensed from Brooklyn Eagle 


SSIGNED to every im- 
A portant theater of opera- 

tion in which members 

of his race are serving 
throughout the Middle East, 
Edgar T. Rouzeau, the first Ne- 
gto war correspondent accredited 
to the United States Army in the 
nation’s history, has flown more 
than 15,000 miles since last May 
when he took over his hazardous 
duties. 

This New York resident has 
the distinction of being the second 
man to land on West African soil 
when American forces occupied 
the Negro Republic of Liberia. 

Rouzeau’s unique role in a 
global war climaxes a brilliant 
career, most of which has been 
spent in the editorial department 
of a Negro newspaper. He was 
born in Haiti, the son of Edgar 
Rouzeau, a journalist in that 
country, and came to the United 
Staese when in his early ‘teens. 
His mother, a native of the Brit- 
ish West Indies, wanted him to 
become a doctor, and he studied 


for awhile at Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama. The lure of travel, 
two years later, however, took 
him to the nation’s capital, where 
he attended Howard University, 
and in his spare time worked on 
a Washington Negro weekly. 

When he was 21, he came to 
New York City and began to work 
his way up to the position of one 
of the ace newsmen of the Negro 
press. 

Six years ago Rouzeau became 
a member of the staff of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier. 

Places visited by this writer 
since receiving his war-time as- 
signment, include West Africa, 
the Sudan, Egypt, Palestine, Ara- 
bia, Iran and India. 

One of the highpoints of Rou- 
zeau’s globe-trotting career came 
when he was unanimously chosen 
by correspondents of the daily pa- 
pers and international press serv- 
ices to accompany the first Negro 
soldier, Pvt. Napoleon Taylor, 
who landed on Liberian soil June 
17, 1942. 
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q{ Supreme Court to get test case 


on discrimination in U. S. Army 


Winfred Lynn vs. Jim Crow 


Condensed from Nation 


By Dwight MacDonald 


AST June a Negro gardener 
L named Winfred William 

Lynn was notified by his 

draft board—Local Board 
261 of Jamaica, Long Island — 
that he had been put into 1-A. 
He sat down and wrote this let- 
ter: 

“Gentlemen: I am in receipt 
of my draft-reclassification notice. 
Please be informed that I am 
ready to serve in any unit of the 
armed forces of my country which 
is not segregated by race. Unless I 
am assured that I can serve in a 
mixed regiment and that I will 
not be compelled to serve in a 
unit undemocratically selected as 
a Negro group, I will refuse to 
report for induction. 

Yours respectfully, 
Winifred W. Lynn” 

This was the beginning of a 
case which has received almost no 
publicity, but which is the only 
legal test that has yet been made 
of the Jim Crow practices by 
which the military authorities are 
violating the spirit if not the let- 
ter of the basic law under which 
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the present army is being selected 
and trained. It is also a case that 
will raise most important con- 
stitutional issues when it comes 
before the Supreme Court later 
this year. 

That this test is being made at 
all is entirely due to the fact that 
Winfred Lynn, in a quiet way, is 
a very determined person, and 
that he has a brother, Conrad, not 
so quiet but equally determined, 
who happens to be a capable law- 


yer. 

Until last December, when Ar- 
thur Garfield Hays came into the 
case as trial lawyer, the Lynn 
brothers carried on their fight 
practically alone. Winfred Lynn 
is, or was, a landscape gardener. 
For the past twelve years—he is 
now thirty-six — he has been 
building up a nice little business 
putting in trees and shrubbery on 
Long Island estates. He wasn’t 
much interested in politics, and 
he had no great quarrel with the 
economic system—"I'll always 
get by,” he used to say. 

But he did feel very strongly 
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about one thing—racial discrim- 
ination. When war came, he 
couldn't make any sense out of 
the contradiction between the 
theory of a war for democracy 
and the fact of a Jim Crow army 
being raised to fight it. Long be- 
fore he got his 1-A notice, he 
used to tell Conrad that, regard- 
less of what happened to him, he 
wasn’t going to be a party to such 
a practice. Many Negroes talked 
like that. The Lynns are unusual 
in that they did something about 
it, and something effective. 

The legal basis of Lynn’s case 
is to be found in Section 4 (a) 
of the 1940 Draft Act: “... in 
the selection and training of men 
under this act, and in the inter- 
pretation and execution of the 
provisions of this act, there shall 
be no discrimination against any 
petson on account of race or col- 
or.” 


To the layman this would seem 
explicitly to outlaw Jim Crow in 
the army. Actually, as everyone 
knows, Negroes are segregated in 
all-colored units in this war as 
they were in the last. The only 
relaxation of the color line is in 
the case of officers of Negro 
units, whom the army permits to 
be white—in fact, rather insists 
on it, General Hershey, director 
of Selective Service, has summed 
it up: 

“The act says there is to be no 
discrimination. But the act also 
says that no man may come into 
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the army who is not acceptable to 
the army. The navy, of course, is 
worse, and the marines will not 
accept Negro applicants. I regret 
this state, but unfortunately the 
army gets the final say. What we 
are doing, of course, is simply 
transferring discrimination from 
everyday life into the army. Men 
who make up the army shall have 
the same ideas as they had before 
they went into the army.” 

The Lynn case does not direct- 
ly raise the question of discrimina- 
tion in training, but only of dis- 
crimination in the selection of 
draftees. The two are, of course, 
closely interwined, both in the 
wording of the Draft Act itself 
and in actual practice. In all draft 
districts with a sizable Negro 
population, including Local 261 
of Jamaica, there are separate 
quotas for Negroes and whites, 
despite Section 4(a). 

Separate quotas are obviously 
necessary if the army has separate 
training facilities, since otherwise 
too many or too few of one or 
the other race would constantly 
be arriving at the camps. There- 
fore, the New York Selective 
Service Headquarters begins its 
periodic calls for men: “Your 
quota for this call is the first 
white men and the first Ne- 
gro men who are in Class 1-A.” 
Since it is in practice rarely pos- 
sible to draw on the two racial 
quotas in exactly equal ratios, the 
Lynns contend that discrimination 


exists, the speed with which a 
man is called up depending on 
his race as well as on his draft 
number. 

The history of the Lynn case 
may be told briefly. Three months 
after receiving his 1-A_ classifica- 
tion and after the local board 
had failed to persuade him to 
change his stand, Winfred Lynn 
was notified to report for induc- 
tion on September 18. He failed 
to do so, and two months later he 
was indicted by a federal jury on 
charges of draft evasion. 

On November 16 Winfred ap- 
peared before Judge Abruzzo, 
pleaded not guilty, and was held 
in $2,500 bail. The next day Con- 
rad asked for a writ of habeas 
corpus, on the ground that his 
brother was being illegally de- 
tained, since the method of his 
induction was contrary to Section 
4(a) of the Draft Act. Judge 
Abruzzo granted the writ, and the 
date of the hearing was set—aft- 
er more postponements—for De- 
cember 4. 

The day before the hearing 
Colonel Campbell Johnson, a Ne- 
gro aide on General Hershey's 
staff, came up from Washington 
and spent an afternoon trying to 
get Conrad to drop the case, The 
hearing was held before Federal 
Judge Mortimer Byers, who took 
his seat on the bench, read part of 
the petition, and then said:: “I 
have here the writ of habeas cor- 
Pus, the return to the writ, and 
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the traverse. Writ dismissed.” 
When Mr. Hays, who had en- 
tered the case the day before, ex- 
pressed surprise that the judge 
should dismiss the writ before any 
arguments had been heard—ap- 
parently an almost unprecedented 
action—Judge Byers replied he 
would hear no man who had re- 
fused induction into the army. 
In order to get a court test on 
the main issue rather than on the 
tangential question of whether a 
draftee could bring habeas corpus 
action while resisting induction, 
Hays and Conrad Lynn persuaded 
the extremely reluctant Winfred 
to submit to induction. The fact 
that he is now in the army does 
not change the case, since habeas 
corpus has jurisdiction even over 
the armed forces; it is the one 
area of civil law that applies 
there. The~only difference is that 
it is now Winfred Lynn’s colonel, 
instead of his jailer, who is be- 
ing charged with illegal restraint 
of his freedom. 
The case went to the Unit- 
ed States Cir cuit Court of 
Appeals early in March, and after 
that it will be carried to the Su- 
preme Court. Since habeas cor- 
pus cases must be specially ex- 


pedited, it will probably reach the 
highest court before the end of 
the year. Conrad Lynn was recent- 
ly drafted himself, and his broth- 
er’s case is now being handled by 
Mr. Hays and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 
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The Lynn case may turn out to 
be one of the most important ever 
argued before the Supreme Court. 
It raises two big issues: 

1. Is segregation in itself dis- 
crimination? Webster defines 
“segregation” as “a separation 
from others” and quotes in illus- 
tration William Wetmore Story’s 
judgment: “The very name of 
ghetto, signifying segregation and 
disjunction, is opprobrious.”” The 
United States Supreme Court 
thinks otherwise, however. 

The line of its decisions in all 
the classic Jim Crow cases, begin- 
ning with Plessy v. Ferguson in 
1895 and continuing through 
Mitchell v. United States in 1941, 
has been that segregation is not in 
itself discriminatory so long as 
equivalent facilities, whether in 
transportation or schools, are pro- 
vided for Negroes and whites. 
Writing the majority opinion in 
Gaines v. Canada (1938), a case 
erroneously hailed by liberals at 
the time as a gain, Chief Justice 
Hughes summarized the tradition- 
al doctrine: “The admissibility of 
laws separating the races in the 
enjoyment of privileges afforded 
by the state rests wholly upon the 
equality of the privileges which 
the laws give to the separated 
groups within the state.” 

The novelty of the Lynn case is 
that it brings up to the court for 
the first time the question of 
segregation practiced not by 
Southern states but by the federal 
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government itself. Jim Crow is 
integrated so closely into the 
present social system of the 
South that it is not surprising 
that the court, even in its current 
liberalist phase, has not ventured 
to disturb it. But it will be quite 
a different thing to sanction the 
practice when it is applied by the 
federal government itself on a na- 
tional scale to an army drawn 
mostly from areas where legalized 
Jim Crow inas never existed. 

“Our Constitution is color- 
blind,” wrote Justice Harlan in 
his great dissent in the Plessy 
case, Whether this was a hope or 
a statement of fact will become 
clearer when the court decides the 
Lynn case. 

2. Is a Jim Crow army com- 
patible with a war alleged to be 
fought for democratic aims? The 
fact that nothing was said in the 
last war's draft laws about racial 
discrimination, while this time 
Congress voted Section 4(a) into 
the law, indicates both a general 
awareness of the paradox of a Jim 
Crow army fighting against Nazi 
racialism and also the gains the 
Negroes have made since 1917. 

Even the most legalistic jurist 
must be concerned with the 
army’s present policy of spreading 
the poison of racial discrimination 
among millions of draftees from 
outside the South. When the vet- 
erans of our Jim Crow army come 
back after the war, Negroes and 
whites alike indoctrinated with 
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mutual hostility by the very con- 
ditions of their military life, the 
effects on our society will not be 
pretty. 

Furthermore, an adverse deci- 
sion will be politically inexpedi- 
ent in view of the presert state 
of mind of Negroes. It is sig- 
nificant that although the Lynn 
case has hardly been mentioned in 
the national press, it has been 
front-page news in Negro papers 
all over the country. 

When Winfred Lynn went to 
Camp Upton, his fellow-soldiers 
knew all about the case and insist- 
ed on doing his military chores 
for him. Another Lynn brother, 
in training down South, was 
asked by his white captain whe- 
ther he was related to “this fel- 
low Lynn that’s making so much 


trouble”——which shows that those 
on the other side of the fence 
know about the case too. 

According to Conrad Lynn, at 
least six Negroes in his brother's 
draft district have followed his 
example, without having the 
means to make a legal test or to 
do much of anything, in fact, ex- 
cept go to jail when it comes to 
that. He also asserts that a large 
number of Negroes just don’t 
show up when summoned for in- 
duction, and that the authorities 
usually prefer not to do anything 
about it. 

The whole question has been 
smoldering beneath the surface. 
The Lynn case brings it out into 
the open and forces a showdown 
on whether the 1940 Draft Act 
means what it says. 


The Majors And The Corporal 


A COUPLE of majors who have been on a mission 
that took them to a good many Army posts in this 
country found during their trip that most of the men 
assigned to chaffeuring them drove with a true sol- 
dier’s reckless disregard for life and limb 

When, at a camp in the Middle West, they were 
assignea a colored corporal who drove them at a con- 
servative thirty miles an hour, they felt impelled to 
compliment him. “Well, sirs,” he said, “I look at it 
this way — I'm in this jeep too.” 


New Yorker 


POTENT PROSE 


As long as there is a “Tobacco 
Road” in Georgia, South Carolina 
or Virginia, there is a section of 
it that extends to Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington and then 
on to Broadway in New York. 

A. C, Macklin 


Negroes may seem ashamed to 
be colored, when they are simply 
afraid to be colored. What they 
want are the rights and privileges 
of any citizen, including immun- 
ity from insults in public places. 
Hair-straightening and other de- 
vices are simply what naturalists 
call ‘protective mimicking’ or ‘de- 
fensive adaptability’ in the world 
of nature. 

R. P. Daniel, 
President of Shaw University 


Our fighting men, white and 
colored, are facing the same en- 
emy, with the same spirit, in the 
same uniform, under the same 
flag. We owe it to them to see 
that they come back to the same 
opportunities, 

William C. Bullitt, former U. S. 

Ambassador to France 


The fact is that the war cuts 
sharply across racial lines, and any 
attempts to reduce it to a color pat- 
tern are not only worthless intel- 
lectually but represent a danger to 
victory. 


Lawrence K. Rosinger, 
Foreign Policy Association 


What could be more silly than 
the line of reasoning that a col- 
ored cook can put her hands all 
through the dough that makes the 
white man’s bread, wash his dishes 
and his clothes, bathe his babies 
and rock them to sleep, but that 
same colored girl is too contam- 
inated to sit beside a white person 
on a bus or train? 

Dr. J. Farley Ragland 


Hitler has helped America. His 
yelling about racial superiority 
has made us question our own 
false concepts. Through his ex- 
cesses we have seen the utter stu- 
pidity of his views. He has dis- 
credited racism and made it un- 
patriotic. 

Lawrence Cramer, 
FEPC secretary 


We are bound to meet with 
world-wide ridicule if we attempt 
to tell Germany after this war to 
practice the fullest equality for all 
racial and religious groups, when 
we will still may be unable to sat- 
isfy the world that we are per- 
mitting the Negroes to enjoy the 
right to vote in certain states; the 
right to choose their place of res- 
idence; the right to travel on our 
trains without Jim Crow and the 
right to jobs above the level of 
janitor. 


{ 200 nurses serving nation 
in ranks of U.S. Army 


By Roy 


NTIL this war, Negro 
nurses had no big oppor- 
tunity to serve their 
country in the armed 

forces. In the first World War, 
through some policy of official- 
dom, only 18 of them were final- 
ly called about a month before 
the Armistice, but today nearly 
200 young colored women, trained 
graduate nurses from recognized 
schools and hospitals, are proudly 
wearing the uniforms of Army 
nurses, and bearing with dignity 
the bars of their rank of first and 
second lieutenant. 


Of the number now in service, 
more than half were on duty at 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona, in Sta- 
tion Hospital No. 1, under the 
direction of First Lieutenant Su- 
san E, Freeman, principal chief 
nurse, until some 30 shipped over- 
seas to North Africa early in 
March. Around 100 girls and wo- 
men from all sections of the coun- 
try are at the Arizona hospital, do- 
ing their routine jobs and fretting 
(some of them) because they have 


Black Wemen Ju White 


Condensed from Crisis 


Wilkias 


not been called for overseas duty. 
Where the troops are, they want 
to be and they make no secret 
of their wish to share the dangers 
of American soldiers wherever 
they may be stationed. 

Station Hospital No. 1, served 
by these nurses, is in charge of 
Lt. Col. Midian O. Bousfield of 
Chicago who has a good staff and 
the finest of equipment. In the 
short time the hospital has been 
operating it has won the respect 
not only of the whole post, from 
the commanding general on 
down, but of the army medical 
men in the entire corps area. 
Difficult cases in the area, which 
formerly were sent to other hos- 
pitals, are frequently sent to Hua- 
chuca. 

Some hint of what has been ac- 
complished can be gathered from 
the remark of Colonel Edwin N. 
Hardy, post commander, a veteran 
soldier in the regular army tradi- 
tion. Said he: 

“We are building first of all 
here at Huachuca a fine group 


ht, Crisis Magazine 
(February, 1943) 
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of fighting men. That is our main 
job—to build soldiers. But, in 
addition, I think we are doing 
some things that will make for 
better conditions after the war. 
Some of us who have known the 
Negro are learning to know him 
on a level we never knew before, 
and he is learning more about us. 
It is bound to benefit all of us.” 

The nurses, asking no odds 
and obeying their assignments 
faithfully, found their way to this 
training station in the mountains 
of Southern Arizona. They found 
a task before them faced by few 
nurses, but, in the words of Lt. 
Freeman, who has since gone to 
North Africa, they plunged right 
in and have been working ever 
since: 

“Five of us were transferred 
here from Ft. Bragg, N. C.,” she 
said, “and five from Camp Liv- 
ingstone, La. One nurse, Lee M. 
Aiken, was on duty when we ar- 
rived in July, 1942. That made 
eleven of us—and the hospital 
had 700 patients! But we plunged 
right in and worked like beavers. 

“The situation, you might say, 
is well in hand today, but, of 
course, it is never perfect. These, 
are good girls, well-trained, and 
some of them have had excellent 
experience in hospitals of large 
bed capacity, and with modern 
facilities. Whatever we have been 
able to do in this six months has 
been due in large measure to their 
skill, their devotion to duty, and 
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their determination to have as 
fine a hospital as Uncle Sam has 
in his entire Army.” 

Lt. Freeman is a small, quiet 
person who is as busy as a buzz- 
saw, and who knows her hospital. 
She was born and reared in the 
little town of Stratford, Conn. 
and her experience includes a turn 
as head nurse and superintendent 
at Freedmen’s hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

She went into the Army as a 
nurse in April, 1941, and served 
at Camp Livingstone, La., until 
her promotion to be first lieu- 
tenant in June, 1942. She does 
not talk about that promotion, but 
the story is that not a little com- 
motion was created at Living- 
stone because she was the first 
nurse on the post to be made a 
first lieutenant, and a “situation” 
existed for a few days until the 
promotion of a white nurse came 
throuzh. 

Lt. Freeman, like a good sol- 
dier and a good nurse, talks not 
of what has been, but of the task 
ahead, She is one of the three 
Negro first lieutenants in the 
whole army, the others being Lts. 
Mary L. Petty and Della Raney, 
the latter being the very first to 
be promoted. Like Lt. Freeman, 
Lt. Petty has had plenty of hospi- 
tal experience. She is a native of 
Seattle, Wash., but lived in Chi- 
cago for many years. 

The nurses—all second lieu- 
tenants—like their superior offi- 
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cers, come from all over the 
country. 

Some of the girls have come 
from public health work, some 
from private nursing, and some 
from work in small and large hos- 
pitals. 

The spirit of these women in 
far-off Arizona is the same as the 
spirit of their fellow nurses in 
other posts: a desire to serve their 
country and their men by deliv- 
ering a first-class nursing job. 

These girls never read about a 
transport sailing or a convoy ar- 
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at the front without fretting a 
little about not being “over 
there.” Said Lt. Chrystalee Max- 
well: 


“When I signed up in Los An- 
geles I asked for oversea duty. I 
think if our boys can go to the 
ends of the earth to fight, we 
should go along and do what we 
can to make it easier for them. 
The sooner they send me the bet- 
ter I will feel.” 


Lt. Maxwell's address as of 
April, was: “Somewhere in North 


riving, or about other army nurses Africa.” 


Worlds Beat 


THE SCHOMBURG COLLECTION of the New 
York Public Library, of which Dr. L. D. Reddick is 
curator, is one of the largest and most important li- 
braries on the Negro in the world today. It contains 
some 10,000 books, 3,000 manuscripts, 2,000 etchings 
and several thousand pamphlets relating to Negro life 
and history. 

The collection represents the life work of Arthur 
Alfonso Schomburg, a great American collector. Schom- 
burg, of Negro descent, was born in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, in 1874. He searched the book marts in Latin 
America, Western Europe, and the United States for 
materials on the Negro. 

In 1926, the Carnegie Corporation presented the col- 
lection to the New York Public Library for the Harlem 
branch. Schomburg served as curator until his death 
June 10, 1938. 

People’s Voice 
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4 A new road is opened up 
to prosecute lynch mobs 


Section 52 Js News 


Condensed from New Republic 


By Helen Fuller 


when Howard Wash, a Ne- 
gro, was lynched at Laurel, 
Mississippi, last October. It 
was news important enough for 
editorial comment in many papers 
when five of the lynchers, plus 
the deputy sheriff who had failed 
to protect Wash, were indicted by 
a federal grand jury at Jackson, 
Mississippi, several weeks ago. 
For years without end liberals 
South and North have tried to 
get a federal anti-lynching law on 
the statutes. The battalions of ig- 
norance have been too strong. 
But for years there have been on 
the books Sections 51 and 52 of 
Title 18, United States Code. Sec- 
tion 51 makes it a crime to con- 
spire to injure or oppress any 
citizen in the exercise of federally 
secured rights. Section 52 makes 
it a crime for anyone who is 
clothed with state or federal pow- 
ers intentionally to misuse them 
to deprive any inhabitant of such 
freedoms as that of speech, of the 
press or of the person. 
When the federal anti-lynching 
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bill was once more defeated last 
year, a group of lawyers in the 
Civil Rights Section of the De- 
partment of Justice, headed by 
Victor Rotnem, took up the sharp 
steel of Section 52, blew the dust 
off it and are using it with mag- 
nificent results, 

Martin Catlette, a deputy sher- 
iff of Nicholas County, West Vir- 
ginia, was the first to feel the 
blade. Three boys, members of 
Jehovah's Witnesses, had come to 
Richwood, West Virginia, to dis- 
tribute their strange literature. 
They were ordered out of town 
by members of the American Le- 
gion and the local police force. 
They left, but returned the next 
day to ask the mayor's protection 
while they handed out their 
pamphlets. They were taken to 
Sheriff Catlette’s office. His con- 
tribution to law and order was a 
series of telephone calls to Le 
gionnaires, notifying them that 
he had “the S.O.B.’s.” 

A mob of about fifteen hun- 
dred people gathered. Sheriff 
Catlette, evidently a stickler for 
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the proprieties as he chose to in- 
terpret them, took off his badge 
and announced: “What is done 
from here on will not be done 
in the name of law.” The boys 
were forced to swallow great 
doses of castor oil. Then they 
were roped, led through town to 
the outskirts and warned to get 
out and stay out. 


But then, under the direction 
of Raoul Berger, one of Victor 
Rotnem’s men, Sheriff Catlette 
found himself indicted and con- 
victed, by the United States 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
under Section 52 of the United 
States Code. Judge Armistead 
Dobie delivered a momentous 
opinion. Twenty-five years ago 
the court ruled that it is a denial 
of “equal protection” to refuse a 
Negro equal Pullman accom- 
modations on the ground that a 
state law forbids it. Judge Dobie 
extended this principle, with per- 
fect logic, from lesser matters to 
great ones, by ruling that it is 
likewise a denial of “equal pro- 
tection” to refuse state police pro- 
tection against mob violence. 


Then came the Howard Wash 
case. Wash had been convicted 
by the local courts on October 16 
of the killing of Clint Welborn, 
a white man, Wash claimed self- 
defense. The jury refused to de- 
liver the death penalty. 


At two a. m., the mob, which, 
it is charged, was led by Nathaniel 


Shotts, Allen Pryor, Barney Jones 
and William Oscar Johnson, came 
looking for him. Luther Holder, 
deputy sheriff and jailer, had the 
key to the “mob-proof” steel 
front door, and he had plenty of 
time to lock the mob out. But in- 


stead he gave them the key—and 
Howard Wash. 


Special Assistant Attorney 
Frank Coleman of the Depatt- 
ment of Justice took direction of 
the case, in cooperation with the 
local United States Attorney, 
Toxey Hall. The highly respected 
Jackson attorney William H. Wat- 
kins presented the evidence to 
the grand jury. 

It took the Mississippi grand 
jury only five hours to indict 
Sheriff Holder and Shotts, Pryor, 
Jones and Johnson, under Sec- 
tions 51 and 52, for conspiracy to 
deprive Wash of his constitutional 
rights. It charged further that 
Holder, under the color of law, 
“did willfully and unlawfully, 
fail, refuse and decline to protect 
the said Howard Wash.” 

Note that in opening up this 
road that may lead to protection 
for Negroes against mob violence 
without a federal anti-lynching 
law, action under these sections 
of the United States Code has 
been taken not merely by Wash- 
ington officials, but by Southern 
jurors, Southern judges, Southern 
attorneys. Here is great good 
news. 


{ Discrimination against Negroes and 
Jews shows similar behavior pattern 


Grom Berlin te Birmingham 


Condensed from Phylon 


By Hans Lamm 


SUPERFICIAL comparis- 
on of the attitude of the 
South in the United States 
toward the Negro and 
that of Fascist countries toward 
toward the Jew reveals a striking 
number of similar if not identi- 
cal behavior trends: the exclusion 
of the racial minority from cer- 
tain areas of occupation, educa- 
tion, residence, recreation, and 
from most social intercourses. 
This could suggest that the 
same causations and psychologi- 
cal mechanisms might be at work 
—so much so that it is difficult 
give the lie to that impassioned 
Atlanta Negro minister whom I 
recently heard preach: “There is 
nothing which has been done to 
the German Jews which has not 
been done to the American Ne- 
groes—and worse!” 
Though there are a number of 
very obvious similarities in the 
treatment given to minorities here 


HANS LAMM is director of re- 
search of the Jewish Welfare Fed- 
eration in Kansas City, Mo. 
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and in Germany, yet it seems in- 
correct to conclude there exist ac- 
tually a pronounced socio-psycho- 
logical resemblance. 

The history of the Jews in Ger- 
many has followed a course sub- 
stantially different from that of 
the African-Americans, The Jews 
have looked back to a stay in Cen- 
tral Europe of many centuries’ 
duration. Though they have en- 
joyed the legal status of citizens 
for one hundred twenty-five years 
only, they have been practically 
an integral part of the political 
and social strcture of the German 
states for a much longer time. 

It is true that the Negro had 
his place in the pre-Emancipation 
economy, too—so definite a one 
that a Civil War was needed to 
free him to some extent from this 
fixed position at the bottom — 
but the position and function of 
the Central-European Jew was at 
every time essentially different 
from the state of slavery. He was 
actually so much of a pioneer and 
holder of key positions that, for 
example, the school of economists 
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headed by Werner Sombart could 
maintain that it was the Jew who 
created and led the system which 
we call Modern Capitalism. 

In spite of the fact that the po- 
litical and formal emancipation of 
the European Jewries preceded 
that of the American Negroes by 
two or three generations only, the 
social and cultural status of the 
two groups was very different 
when their emancipation edicts 
were issued, 

Jews of Germany and the 
neighboring countries were in the 
eighteen and nineteenth centuries 
educationally, socially and moral- 
ly in most cases farther advanced 
than their neighbors. Illiteracy 
hardly ever existed among them. 

The American Negro before 
Lincoln had not been permitted 
to make use to any extent worth 
mentioning of scholastic or other 
training facilities. 

However, even in the eight- 
eenth century there were Negroes 
of education and ability like Phil- 
lis Wheatley and Gustavus Vasa. 
Long before emancipation some 
Negroes in the North and even 
in the South had enjoyed civil and 
political rights. Many Negroes 
voted for the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1787 and there 
were Negro voters in North Caro- 
lina as late as 1833. The free 
Negroes vf Louisiana in 1845 
published “Les Cenelles,” an an- 
thology of their own poetry and 
one of the first anthologies in 
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America. So far as the great mass 
of Negroes were concerned, how- 
ever, they had no educational 
background whatsoever. 

The most essential distinction 
seems to lie in the two minorities’ 
present rather than in their past. 
When the Nazis in and after 1933 
imposed their anti-Jewish legisla- 
tion they took away rights and 
privileges from a group which 
had enjoyed them for long 
periods. When the South refuses 
to grant equality to our colored 
fellow-citizens, the latter are de- 
nied rights to which they are en- 
titled—but which they have ac- 
tually never enjoyed as yet in 
this country! 

This statement is not designed 
to defend the undefendable and 
un-democratic attitude of the 
South. But there is a paramount 
psychological difference between 
the taking away of rights and op- 
portunities which one has pos- 
sessed actually and witholding 
them. 

True enough: to many a sensi- 
tive Negro, the refusal of equality 
may be no less painful than to a 
German Jew was his expulsion— 
but the subjective psychological 
situation is very different because 
the group history and group 
memory are so incomparable. 

Only if a number of important 
differences between the status of 
the Jews in Nazi-Germany and 
the Negroes in our South is un- 
derstood, can another step be ven 
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tured which many appear as a re- 
versal of our position and an ac- 
ceptance of the initial statement 
that there exists actually an in- 
dentity of psychological positions. 

How did it happen that two 
nations developed so amazingly 
similar attitudes in situations and 
conditions which had little if any- 
thing in common? No economic 
or sociological explanation alone 
will solve this problem. Might 
there not be a common psycho- 
logical root of the attitudes of a 
majority toward the stranger in 
its midst? 

Society, having been taught 
that it is wrong to hate parents, 
brethren and neighbors, found a 
refuge by hating at least “the 
(defenseless) stranger in our 
midst.” By being hostile, domin- 
eering toward a defenseless 
minority we are able to release 
feelings which in general are so 
unacceptable socially that we 
would not even admit them our- 
selves. 

Thus, minorities filling such a 
“scapegoat” function, seem to 
have an indispensable function. 
This makes it clear why race prej- 
uidce is so difficult to destroy 
and why an attack through rea- 
soning and persuasion is unable 
to understand its real nature and 
hence is bound to fail. As long 
as society is unable to create con- 
structive ways to sublimate de- 
structive tendencies, wars—wars 
between nations and wars be 
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tween nations and the minorities 
in their midst — will fill that 
need, 

If an additional proof is need- 
ed for the contention that a 
elementary need is filled by race 
prejudice and that there exists a 
relation between it and deep-seat- 
ed sexual drives, one other refer- 
ence may convince. 

Wherever racial prejudices have 
an opportunity to rage without 
inhibition, invariably they are in- 
terlocked with sexual orgies and 
perversions. Practically in all 
lynchings and pogroms bodily 
mutilations especially of the vic- 
tim’s genitalia have been per- 
formed. One can hardly overlook 
that there seems to be a simultane- 
ous release of frustrated and often 
perverted sexual instincts and of 
the anti-minority race hostility. 

The problem gets a little more 
involved by sdding another con- 
cept to our reflections. It is that 
of ambivalence, that is, the pos- 
sible mixture of love and hate in 
one person toward another sub- 
ject. This again is found in in- 
dividuals as well as in groups. 

Majorities who profess a dislike 
of another race, have often en- 
gaged in intimate relations with 
members of the despised group. 
Such experiences were frequent in 
the South of the United States as 
well as in the Nazi conquest of 
Poland. 

I am taking the liberty to sub- 
stantiate these with a few 


thoughts from a letter by my 
teacher and friend, Dr. Lewis L. 
Robbins. 

“... Jews and Negroes alike 
are looked upon unconsciously as 
sexually more potent or less in- 
hibited than other people. The 
supposed freer sexual life of the 
Negro and that fantasied for the 
Jews serves as a threat to the re- 
pressed impulses of other people. 
On the one hand they want to 
participate but because of their 
fears and anxieties regarding their 
own sexuality new repressions set 
in. Then too the threatening 
group—the seducers, so to speak, 
must also be repressed or an- 
nihilated. 

“As in every instance when an 
individual is being tempted to do 
something forbidden by the Su- 
per-Ego, (moral conscience) the 
individual unconsciously attempts 
to destroy both the tempter and 
the forbidder. The anxiety gives 
tise to hostility and the forbidder 
is projected onto the tempter so 
that the latter receives the full 
weight of all the hostility stimu- 
lated by the situation, I believe 
that this mechanism does not per- 
tain just to Jews and Negroes 
but applies equally to any and all 
outside or different groups in a 
community. The repression takes 
the form then of various discri- 
minations and other methods used 
to keep the outsiders under con- 
trol.” 

Our recognition of the elemen- 
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tary and subconsious nature of 
many anti-racial drives will lead 
to an altered approach to the race 
problem. It will lead to the 
broader realization that many 
methods of combating race prej- 
udice were bound to fail because 
they did not understand the char- 
acter and causes of the “in- 
tolerant” attitude, its meaning 
and function. 

Future planning will have to 
take into consideration that hate 
and other destructive instincts are 
at least as elementary and inborn 
in human beings as love and con- 
structive tendencies. Neither one 
can be permanently conquered by 
mere repression or denial. 

Does this necessarily mean that 
race-prejudice cannot be combated 
successfully and that outbreaks of 
race riots and wars are inevitable? 
It rather jndicates that we must 
find outlets for our instinctive 
drives on a socially acceptable 
level. 

Modern psychology has taught 
us that there exists a broad variety 
of ways to sublimate in a con- 
structive and not harmful way. 
Activities both of artists, philo- 
sophers and athletes have been 
convincingly interpreted as the 
result of such a mechanism. 

Though it cannot be hoped to 
transform every potential race 
ricter or Jew-baiter into a creative 
artist, it may well be possible to 
devise methods of sublimating 
patterned to the individual needs 
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and potentialities as well as to the more liberal or more Christian. 
needs of society as a whole. We have to face human nature in 
The entire problem seems to be its amazing complexity, its almost 


‘ terrifying mixture of beauty and 
one of re-orientation, re-education ugliness, of greatness and frail- 
and readjustment rather than one ess; take it as it really is and 


of enlightenment or of becoming then make the best of it. 


pitterbug School 


THE MOST UNUSUAL dance studio in New York 
is the Academy of Jazz at the Gellandre Studios. This 
is the only school where jazz, swing, and jitterbug danc- 
ing are taken seriously. They are taken so seriously that 
the Academy ignores all other forms of the dance. 

The people who founded the Academy and devised 
a way to analyze jazz dance movements so that they 
could be taught are Asadata Dafora, who is African, 
and Mura Dehn, who is Russian. 

Dafora has made a name for himself as an exponent 
of African dancing. About five years ago he produced 
two dance operas based on African rhythms, They were 
“Kykunkor” and “Zunguru” and were a success both 
with audiences and the critics. 

Mura Dehn arrived at jazz dancing by a career that 
had its beginnings in the formal training of the Moscow 
Art Studio. She finds that most people respond to jazz 
tempo more spontaneously than to any other. 

Whitey, the leader of the famous Savoy Lindy Hop- 
pers, conducts a class in jitterbugging at the Academy. 
Olga in PM 


{ State Department won't talk if 


Baseball On Diplomatic Rocks 


Condensed from Pittsburgh Courier 


By Wendell Smith 


teams in organized Negro 

baseball have been compet- 

ing with owners in Mexico 
for the ranking sepia players. 

Almost yearly the Senors who 
deal in baseball down in Mexico 
snatch up some of our best play- 
ers and transport them to foreign 
shores. This competition has been 
a constant worry of American 
owners because no sooner than 
they develop an outstanding play- 
er, the Senors step in and pull a 
snatch. 

In fact, the Senors—who have 
plenty of pesos—go so far as to 
send scouts here to look over our 
best players, and if they find any 
they want, take ‘em back home. 
The best known players in this 
country have succumbed to Mex- 
ican offers. Josh Gibson, Satchel 
Paige, Johnny “Schoolboy” Tay- 
lor, Ray Dandridge and a host 
of others have played in Mexico. 

Last year the Newark Eagles 
were victims of the Mexican 
snatch when Ray Dandrige quit 
in the middle of the season and 
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went to play for the Senors. His 
departure resulted in a big hole 
in the Newark infield and might 
explain why the Eagles didn’t win 
the pennant. 

Before the scrimmage started 
across the big pond, the owners 
of Negro teams in this country 
often appealed to Summer Welles 
and the State Department for 
help. Mr, Welles and his depart- 
ment stepped in more than once 
and helped out considerably. 

Two years ago the Homestead 
Grays threatened to drag Josh 
Gibson into court if he didn’t 
come back home. Josh quit the 
Grays after signing a contract and 
went to Mexico to play for some- 
thing like $6,000, which was of- 
fered him after he had signed 
with the Grays. The Grays ap- 
pealed to Mr. Welles in that par- 
ticular case. 

The owners in this country had 
just about solved the problem 
when the war started. 

Few players had gone to Mex- 
ico the year before the war, and 
it appeared for a while that they 
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had the situation under control. 

However, when the big fuss 
started this government launched 
its gigantic “good will” program 
in Latin America, and now it's 
started all over again 

It is doubtful that Mr. Welles 
or anyone else in the government 
will become involved in the situa- 
tion now, because we aren't go- 
ing to do anything in Mexico but 
spread good will. And if there is 
anything that will get under the 
Senors’ skin, it’s snatching back 
the Negro players that they 
snatched. 

Among the baseball people here 
more than a little concerned about 
this problem which involves inter- 
national complications is Mrs. 
Effa Manley, one of the bosses 
of the Newark Eagles. 

“I have not given up on the 
Mexican situation,” says Mrs. 
Manley. “We are. still working 
on it. However, it seems to be a 
bad time now to ask the govern- 
ment to argue with our next door 
neighbor or even take a chance 
on displeasing him.” 

It looks like the war has played 


right into the Senors’ hands 
They're planning on raiding our 
shores again this year, and Mrs. 
Manley isn’t sure we can do any- 
thing about it. 

“They are planning to take our 
men the same as before, and | 
understand the men are willing 
and ready to go. If they do go, 
and the Army continues to take 
them, plus the suspension oh 
night baseball in the East, we are 
going to have a difficult time 
operating. 

“Besides that, many of our play- 
ers have good jobs in defense 
plants and are making good 
money. The salaries will be hard 
to match, insofar as Negro base- 
ball is concerned. So I guess, we'll 
just wait and see. It will probably 
be a big gamble if we operate.” 

If the Mexicans insist on snatch- 
ing our players, which Mrs. Man- 
ley says they're going to do, the 
only solution seems to be to just 
move our clubs to Mexico and 
play ball with the Senors. By 
moving to the land of the Senors 
they will certainly be supporting 
our current “good will” program. 


Higher Education At Yale 
WASHINGTON had respect for the Negro race be- 
cause they had helped him to win the Revolution. | 
didn’t know that when I graduated from Yale. I was 
away from Yale for years before I found out Washing- 
ton had 5,000 Negro troops at Yorktown when he 
overcame Cornwallis. If I had stayed at Yale, I wouldn't 


have heard of it yet. 


William Pickens 
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SOUTH 


THE CONGO 


A condensation from the book 


By Selwyn James 


An Englishman, now foreign editor of the newspaper PM, 
throws a brilliant spotlight on the cruelty and sadism of white 


supremacy on the Dark Continent. 
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q A graphic first hand report 


on South Africa’s oppressed natives 


South Of The Congo 


By Selwyn James 


R. CHAMBERLAIN had 
flown to Munich, and 
everywhere in South 


Africa white people 
gathered in little groups to ap- 
plaud and criticize him. 

At the mining town of Springs, 
along the Witwatersrand, a crowd 
on a sandy square listened to the 
speakers who had come from Jo- 
hannesburg. When Hitler’s name 
was mentioned they hissed and 
booed, and some of them hissed 
and booed at Chamberlain’s name, 
too. But there was no fighting. 

The audience grew as the eve- 
ning progressed, and the speak- 
ers’ voices became harsher and 
louder. And soon, above the loud- 
ness and harshness of their voices, 
they could hear the steady tramp, 
tramp, tramp of marching men. 
The crowd looked back and saw 
that the marching men were Gray- 
shirts; they wore Stormtrooper 
uniforms with swastika armbands. 
Trucks with huge loudspeakers 
on them moved slowly in low 
gear behind the Grayshirts. 

The citizens of Springs sullen- 
ly watched them. Their speakers 
appealed to them to pay attention 
and ignore the Grayshirts, but 
their voices were swamped in a 


mighty roar from the loudspeak- 
ers; the lean-face Afrikaaner was 
gripping a microphone and he 
was shouting that the people of 
Czechoslovakia had committed 
terrible atrocities against the Su- 
deten Germans, 

The news quickly spread 
through the town that the Gray- 
shirts had come. People left their 
homes and hurried toward the 
square. Some of them joined the 
Grayshirts’ crowd others 
joined their fellow-citizens. 

And the Bantus of Springs be 
gan also to throng through the 
streets to the square. They hung 
around, watching, some distance 
from the crowds. None of them 
would risk walking a step far- 
ther than the edge of the square 
because it was a white man’s meet- 
ing. 

The loudspeakers were vibrat- 
ing and the Grayshirts roared 
their approval when Hitler's name 
was mentioned. Suddenly there 
was an angry shout from the 
crowd, The Grayshirts jerked 
around and some of them de- 
ployed and began to walk slowly 
toward the rival meeting. Some- 
body threw a stone, and that was 
the signal. The Afrikaaners with 
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swastika armbands charged 
through the crowd and pulled the 
speakers from their platforms. 
The speakers fought back, but 
the Grayshirts kept coming and 
they beat the people of Springs 
with sticks and stones and with 
their fists. 

The Bantus on the edge of the 
square looked on. They had heard 
of the Grayshirts; they recog- 
nized the swastika armbands. 
They had heard of Hitler. 

There were more than 200 of 
them standing there watching the 
white men fight. 

All of them stirred uneasily. 
Some of them ran. The Bantus 
who were running looked back 
again to see the others. And then 
all of them ran, and none of them 
looked back. 


They ran toward the white 
men. They picked up stones, 
while running, and pounded the 
heads of the Grayshirts with 
them. 

Then the white men stopped 
fighting among themselves. 

Somebody shouted: “The dirty 
black bastards! What the hell are 
they doing!” 

Then the men who loved Hit- 
ler and the men who hated him 
joined ranks. They turned on the 
Bantus and they fought them. 
And there was not a white man 
fighting a white man any more. 
For Hitler or no Hitler, the Ban- 


tus had attacked white men. And 


SOUTH OF THE CONGO 


the Bantus were black and South 
Africa was full of them. 


comfortable place for the 

honest liberal because the 

Union’s domestic politics 
are almost exclusively concerned 
with making the country safe for 
the white men. Such politics leave 
no room for liberalism. There are 
6,000,000 Bantus in South Africa 
and oxly 2,000,000 whites; and 
the whites not unnaturally find 
it a problem—to which so far 
they have found no permanent 
solution. Consequently the black 
man in the Union is not a happy 
person; he is more repressed, less 
educated; he eats less and dies 
quicker than his cousins in any 
other part of Africa. 

A prominent Johannesburg edi- 
tor put it to me this way: “The 
blacks are like a great swollen 
river which threatens to overflow 
and wipe us out. If we want to 
keep South Africa a white man’s 
country, we must build dykes to 
keep the river in check.” 

The dykes, which take the form 
of particularly oppressive legisla- 
tion, have been built higher every 
year because every year the Bantu 
has tended more and more to ab- 
sorb the white men’s civilization 
and to demand a greater share in 
its benefits. Many South Afri- 
cans are properly shocked at Hit- 
ler's racial theories, especially at 
the legalized persecution of the 
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Jews in Europe. But they are ap- 
parently too close to their own 
racial problems to detect simi- 
larities between their treatment of 
the Bantu and Hitler's of the 
Jew. 

The essential difference be- 
tween the racial policies of South 
Africa and Germany is that the 
former needs the Bantu—-needs 
him as an essential part of South 
Africa's abundant economy. All 
the heavy unskilled labor in South 
Africa is performed by the blacks. 
The “reserves” in the rural areas 
are gigantic reservoirs of black la- 
bor on which the whites can draw 
more or less as they please, All 
kinds of methods are employed to 
get the reluctant Bantu to toil 
for white South Africa. Only a 
few Bantus produce enough food 
on the “reserves” to feed them- 
selves and their families—and to 
pay their £1 poll tax. And non- 
payment of taxes means imprison- 
ment, fines, sometimes a flogging 
—and still the tax must eventual- 
ly be paid. 

The Bantu can work off his 
poll tax on the white men’s farm 
or in the mines, Crop failures, 
droughts, foot-and-mouth disease 
and starvation frequently drive 
the native off the “reserves” to 
work for real money. 

I once asked an official of the 
Department of Native Affairs 
why the Union did so little to al- 
leviate the suffering of Bantus in 
the “reserves” during times of 
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droughts and crop failures, , and 
why there was no system of agri. 
cultural education which might 
teach the Bantu to irrigate his 
land and to produce more from 
it. 
He said: “Quite simple. The 
mines = a continuous flow of 
labor. The ‘boys’ only work. for 
a nine-month stretch, They're 
pretty well worked out by then. 
If you didn’t find those condi- 
tions in the ‘reserves,’ do you 
think the Bantu would ever want 
to work in the mines? If the na 
tive wasn’t taxed and starved, we 
could never get him to build 
South Africa for us!” . 
The gold mines—the basis of 
South Africa’s prosperity — ent 
ploy about 450,000 natives who 
work for an average of twelve 
dollars a month under a nine 
month contract. No white man in 
South Africa would work for such 
wages. 
“Long ago South Africa was 
faced with the problem of decid 
ing what degree of segregation 
should be imposed on the Bantu, 
and what restriction should be 
made on immigration of whites 
from Europe. After all, if .the 
blacks were to do all the laboring 
work on the farm and in the 
mines, there would be no need to 
import unskilled white labors 
from Europe. 
To strike a compromise ~ 
tween the trade unions and the 
industrialists, the government un; 
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der General J. B. M. Hertzog in- 
troduced the Color Bar Bill, de- 
signed to protect the white la- 
borer against competition of the 
native in industry. The blacks 
were to be excluded from certain 
classes of work, principally the 
mechanical trades, merely on 
grounds of their racial origin. 


At the time the bill was passed, 


many poor whites were doing un- 
skilled labor shoulder to shoulder 
with natives, The poor whites 
were naturally impressed with a 
bill that kept Bantu competition 
out of the skilled trades, and 
popular prejudice placed a stigma 
on the white worker who did un- 
skilled “Kaffir work.” The poor 
whites therefore left their jobs 
and sought work in the skilled 
trades. Thousands of them have 
been unemployed ever since — 
and they resolutely refused to 
seek work commonly performed 
by Bantus. The same thing occur- 
ted in some of the semi-skilled 
trades. 

The result was that the 
Bar. Bill actually helped to in- 
crease unemployment among the 
whites; rather than decrease it, 
which was its fundamental pur- 
pose. Today, thousands of Ban- 
tus are employed on jobs that ten 
years ago would have been done 
by white men. Poor white in- 
dignation against the government 
and the blacks was so strong that 

a few years after enactment of 
the bill, the Capetown Parliament 
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was urged to rush through addi- 
tional legislation designed to de- 
prive the Bantu from working at 
any job, skilled or unskilled, 
hitherto done by whites. 


bered white men not unnat- 
urally fear cohabitation of 
white women with Bantus. 

A Bantu can be hanged for 
sleeping with a white woman — 
even though she may be willing 
A white man can be fined for 
sleeping with a Bantu woman, but 
in most cases he gets away with 
it. 

A few years ago a case was 
brought before the South African 
Supreme Court concerning « 
white man and a native woman 
charged with “illicit intercourse.” 
The white man’s lawyer secured 
an acquittal for him on. the 
grounds of insufficient evidence. 
But the Bantu woman, who had 
no lawyer, was found gulity and 
sentenced to tweive months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Six million Bantus in South 
Africa are represented by three 
white members of the Capetown 
House of Assembly. Additionally, 
four “British subjects. of. Euro- 
pean descent’”’ may be elected to 
the Senate. The Senate is a. re- 
viewing body, not a. legislative 
one. And the Senators are bound 
to possess a minimum of £5,000. 
worth of landed property. 2 

This is; how the. whites in 
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South Africa have sought to se- 
gregate the Bantus politically. 

So long as the Bantu remains 
uneducated, the South Africans 
say, it is unthinkable to allow him 
to participate in ruling the coun- 
try. No education—no votes. 
Which is fair enough if a country 
offers its people the real oppor- 
tunity to educate themselves, But 
the public attitude in the Union, 
as reflected in the small sums al- 
located to native education, is that 
the educated Bantu is a menace. 
He threatens to pull down the 
white man’s standard of living by 
attempting to nullify the color 
bar. 

White children in South Africa 
are educated free. The color bar, 
of course, forbids the attendance 
of Bantu children at white 
schools. The Bantu has to pay 
school fees. He must buy his own 
books. Consequently, almost sev- 
enty-five per cent of the Bantu 
child population has never seen 
the inside of a class room. 

The Bantus are grateful for the 
missionaries’ interest in their ed- 
ucation. 

Some missionaries hold up the 
white man as an example of true 
Christianity. This is a terrible 
mistake —- and the Bantu fre- 
quently meets it with the sugges- 
tion that the missionary’s work 
would perhaps be more produc- 
tive if he spent a little time on 
South Africa’s “white savages.” 

-_ The Bantu wants to know why 
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white Christians won't associate 
with black Christians, why the 
Dutch Reformed Church excludes 
natives from membership by an 
act of Parliament, why white 
Christians play tennis on Sundays, 
why black Christians are kept out 
of the skilled trades, forced to 
live in slums and to go without 
food. 

A goodly number of Bantus 
have concluded that Christianity 
is a gigantic fraud. A native pro- 
fessor said in 1926 that South 
Africa’s “white brethren have not 
seen fit to put into practice the 
principles of Christianity about 
which they have boasted so 
much.” 

One of the greatest barriers the 
missionary has to overcome is em- 
bodied in an old Bantu slogan: 
“The white man had the Bible 
and we had the land; now we 
have the Bible and the white man 
has the land.” 


OW the black man lives 
and dies in South Africa 


doesn’t make a charming 
story. 

There is no death penalty for 
the murder of a native by a white 
man. In 1935, an Afrikaan farmer 
in the Orange Free State killed 
one of his Bantu servants. He was 
fined £20—suspended for two 
years. It appeared that the native, 
aged fifty-five, had been dis- 
obedient. The Afrikaaner strung 
him up by his feet and whipped 


we 
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him with a sjambok—dried rhi- 
noceros skin—for twenty minu- 
tes. He then went into the house 
for a meal, leaving the native 
hanging. Later he returned and 
whipped the native again. But the 
native didn’t feel a thing. He had 
died. 

The Carsten case was one of the 
most notorious ever brought be- 
fore a South African court. Nicho- 
las Carsten, a farmer, was asked 
by one of his laborers, aged sixty, 
for his wages. The native’s service 
contract had expired. Carsten re- 
fused to give him the money or 
to allow him to leave the farm. 
Instead, he hit him savagely. 

The next day, the old Bantu 
left for Lichtenburg, the neazest 
town, to lay a charge of assault 
against his employer. Carsten fol- 
lowed him in his car, caught him 
and flogged him. He tied his 
hands behind his back, dragged 
him back to the farm where he 
strung him up and flogged him 
again. The same day, Carsten 
th.ashed a Bantu woman who re- 
fused to give up one of her cook- 
ing pots that Carsten wanted. 
The woman ran into the house 
to seek protection from Carsten’s 
wife. But Carsten caught her, and 
thrashed her some more. 

The doctor who gave evidence 
said that the old native was so 
bruised he was “hardly able to 
stand:” The woman’s body, he 
said, was covered with welts and 


Carsten’s defense was that the 
natives were “disobedient and 
cheeky” and he “lost his temper.” 

Carsten was fined £15. 

The farmers have done more 
to accentuate the deplorably bad 
relations between the blacks and 
whites than any other group in 
South Africa. 


A mining man once told me 
that the Bantu turns to the mines 
“as a proof of his manhood.” But 
history seems to have proved that 
the majority of natives turn to 
the mines only in times of de- 
pressed economic conditions. 

The Bantu is not badly treated 
in the mines; in fact, the best 
conditions of work and hiyhest 
wages in all South Africa are to 
be found along the fabulously 
rich Witwatersrand. Industrialists 
have learned that a well-fed, well- 
housed, healthy Bantu is essential 
to the efficient operation of the 
mines. 

But nothing apparently can 
convince the Bantu that working 
deep down in the earth’s bowels 
is a particularly pleasant way to 
earn a living. He is afraid of a 
violent death from a rock fall. 
He is afraid of slow death from 
disease. And although he can 
make up to £15 or £16 per month, 
he still has to be pressured by the 
rather slick talk of a recruiting 
agent. 

About 3,000 Bantus die every 
year from disease contrated in 
the mines, and from accidents. 
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Their families get no compensa- 
tion unless they can prove that 
death was due to the employer's 
negligence. 

The mines never publish the 
names of deceased black workers. 
Dependents. back home on the 
“reserves” may wait months be- 
fore they learn, perhaps only by 
accident, that their breadwinner 
is dead. The mining companies 
pay out about £12,000 a year to 
the dependents of white miners 
killed at work. Additionally, the 
Chamber of Mines maintain sev- 
eral sanatoriums for whites suffer- 
ing from mining diseases, 


N the urban areas, natives live 
|: overcrowded slum districts. 

These locations are set well 

away from the white residen- 
tial areas. They breed disease. 
The whites don’t go near them. 
Some years ago a white investi- 
gating committee reported that 
they were a menace to health — 
that is, the white man’s health. 

The average Bantu wage in the 
towns is £3 per month. 

But there are opportunities to 
earn extra money. The three most 
popular money-raising schemes 
are all illegal—room renting, 
beer brewing and prostitution. 
Most houses in the locations have 
three rooms—no kitchens, toilets 
or bathrooms. In the Johannes- 
burg locations where I roamed in 
and out of houses for weeks, at 
least half of the population werc 
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living three and four to-# room. 
All the rooms reeked of | stale 
food. Ten families told me that 
they could afford no more than 
two pence a month for soap. Four 
out of five families I visited. had 
no beds—only straw mattresses, 
torn and dirty. And in every 
house or room was the inevitable 
chest of drawers into which was 
crammed food, clothes, knives, 


forks—all the family belongings. 


Thousands of Bantus are wiped 
out every year by tuberculosis, If 
one member of a family gets it, it 
is only a matter of time before 
the others do. There are about 
a dozen Bantu doctors in. South 
Africa and medical facilities pro 
vided by the white man are. $0 
hopelessly inadequate that. sick 
Bantus by the thousands still be 
lieve in the witch doctor and_his 
herbs. 

The Rockefeller Educational 
Foundation in New York offered 
the Union government £56,000: 
few years ago to build a medical 
school for natives. But General 
Hertzog refused it on the ground 
that it wasn’t government policy 
to grant such facilities to natives. 

Venereal diseases, say Dr. Ther- 
on of the Union's Public Health 
Council, are “playing havoc with 
the Bantu race.” He added that 
there were areas to be found 
where “colonies of natives are liv- 
ing em masse in a put 
state.” 

In the rural areas the syphilitic 
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Bantu can get virtually no medi- 
cal attention. Believing that the 
sun cures anything in time, he 
will lie in the field or on the sea- 
shore for days on end before he 
finally is disillusioned. In the 
Transvaal, there is one hospital 
which treats venereal diseases. It 
is the Rietfontein Hospital, eight 
miles from Johannesburg. Eleven 
thousand cases were treated there 
in 1938. But it cost most of them 
their jobs. The syphilitic native 
must visit the hospital at least 
three times a week. He has to 
get permission from his employ- 
er. Nine out of ten dismiss a na- 
tive if he has a venereal disease. 

The Rietfontein Hospital gives 
free treatment, but it still costs the 


native plenty of money. A Bantu. 
who lives in Sophiatown, another’ . 
Johannesburg location, told me 
that it was impossible for him to’ ° 
be cured of his syphilis without » 


his family going short of food. 


He earned £4 per month. His em= © 


ployer told him that he could get 
leave of absence three afternoons 
a week. But he would have to ac- 
cept £3 as his total monthly wage 
during the treatment. His bus 
fare to and from the hospital 
would cost him eighteen shillings 
a month. It was a case of syphilis 
or hunger. This. Bantu chose 
syphilis. 

A druggist in Sophiatown told 
me that half the Bantus living 
there had syphilis. Only a few 
natives, he said, who came to his 
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store for a cure could afford the 

weekly injections which cost elev- 
en shillings. A sick native usually 
prefers to patronize a drugyist 
and supply himself with medi- 
cines up to his ability to pay for 
them, rather than visit a clinic. 
The clinic may be miles from his 
home. More often than not, there 
is a line of natives a block long, 
waiting for attention. 


Some druggists cheat the na- 
tives unmercifully. They do a: tre- 
mendous mail-order business in 
bottled medical preparations. sold 
under picturesque Bantu names. 
Many of them make universal 
claims; for example, a certain 
herbal mixture for a shilling is 
advertised to treat boils, syphilis, 
cancer, heart trouble, indigestion, 
pregnancy and sandworms. 

Bantu babies probably die 
quicker than any other in the 
world. The Union government 
publishes no statistics, and doesn’t 
even demand registration of na- 
tives birth and deaths. Local au- 
thorities, however, sometimes give 
a vivid picture of the infant 
mortality rate. The medical health 
officer of Germiston, a town near 
Johannesburg, gave the death rate 
in 1936-37 as 557 per 1,000 live 
births, At Benoni, another town 
on the Witwatersrand, it was 
“approximately” 500 per 1,000 
babies. born during the same pe- 
riod. 

Most startling was the an- 
nouncement of Dr. Hope Trant, 
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superintendent of the Bridgeman 
Memorial Hospital, in the Trans- 
waal, She said in 1935: “Recently 
I counted the number of babies 
lost by our patients in the first 
year. It worked out at about forty- 
eight per cent. Others die after 
their first year, so that the total 
child mortality during the first 
four years of life is roughly sixty- 
four per cent.” 

And these were children born 
in a hospital under expert medi- 
cal care. Most babies are born in 
location houses or in huts in the 
rural areas. 
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Capetown stated the native health 
problem more clearly than any 
other South African to whom | 
spoke about it. He said: “It would 
be bad policy to spend large sums 
on native clinics and hospitals, on 
the training of medical aides and 
native nurses, while at the same 
time allowing the conditions con. 
ducive to the spread of disease te 
remain. Health in South Africa is 
more of an economic problem 
than a medical one. Nothing can 
be done till we clear up the slums 
and give the Bantu a living 


wage. 


What About Generals? 


IN BRITISH UNITS of native troops along the Gold 
Coast of West Africa, the soldiers are permitted to have 
their wives with them in the barracks, privates being 
allowed one, sergeants two and sergeant majors fout. 
When the men are transferred to another camp, the 
transportation costs for the ladies are also borne by the 
British government. 


Freling Foster, Colliers 


(Continued from Back Cover) 


Negro Digest is offering a regular $3.00 a year sub- 
scription to men in the service for only $2.00. Do your 
part to keep the men in khaki and navy blue in touch 
with civilian life and contemporary thought while they 
are far from home. 


Subscriptions may be entered by friends or rela- 
tives as gifts or by servicemen themselves. 


Comment 


Negro Digest is a compound of what black and 
white America think of each other, including what they 
plan to do with, for and about each other. The whole 
result is the most stimulating form and substance of cur- 
rent literature and interracial comment in modern times. 
It is extremely valuable for all commentators, and in- 
dispensable to a balanced understanding of current in- 
terracial relations. 

Calvin's News Service 


ANSWERS TO WHO’S WHO 


Gen. Benjamin O. Davis 
Dorie Miller 

Sgt. Joe Louis 

Charles Jackson French 
Lt. Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. 
Lt. Col. Midian Bousfield 
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T. Sgt. Thomas D. Washington 
758th Tank Battallon, Camp Hood, Tex. 


OUR magazine is the answer to a soldier's pray- 
er. Luckily I came into possession of the Feb 


ruary issue this morning. You may count me and 
many of the men in this battalion as staunch sup- 
porters in your wonderful effort. 

The fellows here in this battalion are really hungry 
for stories and pictures of members of our glorious race, 
We are very proud of our heritage and are trying to 
uphold that faith by being the best soldiers that this 
country can produce. Our victory must, in the end, be 
twofold or the traditions that our fathers gave their 
lives for in ’14 will be for naught. 

I think, and I am quite sure that the whole battali- 
on feels as I do, that every Negro throughout the en- 
tire country should make it his duty to support NEGRO 
DIGEST to the fullest. It is our right and privilege to 
maintain freedom of the press, and your magazine has 
added much needed wood to the fire that will eventu- 
ally achieve for the Negro those rights specified for him 
in the “Emancipation Proclamation.” We thank you 
heartily for NEGRO DIGEST. 


Negro Digest is the exact thing you have been look- 
ing for to send to your friends and relatives in the Army 
and Navy. In training camps and at far-away battle- 
fields they will always warmly appreciate it as just the 
right thing for the very few spare moments of extra 
time they enjoy. 
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